he Musical Clorld. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MusIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 1S WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Githe 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H,.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 








DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also as a 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 
Director and Conductor ... s+ se see eee eee ore eee Dr. MARK, 
Medical Adviser ... sso +++ see cee cos cee eee ene ave ©CHARLES Chay, M.D, 
The Rev. J. B. Wirkinson, of St. John’s Church, 


Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department ... 
Theory and Harmony se ose see ore cee one one 
Dr. TENDALL. 


Phamoforte 20. cre ccc soe coe ce cee 000 one ++} Mr. WRIGLEY. 
Organist «aco soe 000 coe ove ove ve’ ose one coe eee Ds TRNDALL. 
Mons. RoGuier. 
Violin see oe cee ove see nee cee ee tee ane oe oe Mr Brarp, 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 42. see see ane a ine gma 
Clarionet and Oboe... see s+ see see ve cee eee cee Mr. DOWLING, 
Flute, and Piccolo ... se cee cee cee eee ee cee ove §~Drr. TENDALL. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... «.. s. se «+ Mr, RUSSELL. 
Concertina (German and English) 44. w+ see ees one 
Vocal Classes se ose cee ove coe 000 000 cee ane =} Dr. TENDALL. 
Military Drill and Calisthenics ... ... se see oe oe Sergt. FARRELL. 
DBrete ccs tte wce tte ce cee cre gen ore, cod PEs DEOVAMS 
Secretary to the College .. ... ++ see eee see eee eee Mr. SQUIRE 


{ Mr. Powk1t, assisted 
"by Junior Masters. 
Dr. Tenpat. 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 

Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, is conducted by Dr. Mark, and composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the * Little Men,” who 

form Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 

arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
“ Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 





Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
a that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ing at his concerts. 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
ey by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

$. 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m. every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays ex’ 





HERS ENGEL begs to announce that he has REMOVED 


from Bentinck Street, to No. 71 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





M ISS PALMER begs to announce to her friends and 

pupils that she has REMOVED to Sherwood Cottage, 25 Park Village East, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., and requests that after Nov. 7th, all letters respecting engage- 
ments, &c,, may be directed there.—10 Salisbury Street, Strand. 


ME: ALEXANDER COOPER begs to inform his 


friends that he hasJREMOVED to 20 Brompton Crescent, S.W. 


r 

OYAL EASTERN OPERA HOUSE. — Lessee, Mr. 
JOHN DOUGLAS.— Map. FLORENCE LANCIA begs to inform her 
friends and the fag that her BENEFIT is positively fixed for Wednesday next, 
November 14, On this occasion LA SONNAMBULA will, by general request, be 
repeated. Amina, Mad. Fiorence Lancia; Elvino, Mr. AuGustus Brana (being 
the first and only time of his performing it at this Theatre). For further particulars 

and programme see small bills. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—HANDEL’S ORATORIO, the 
MESSIAH, will be performed on Friday Evening, Nov. 16th, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wy.pe, with full Band and Chorus of 300 performers. Vocalists—Mad. 
LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, and Mad. Sainton-DoLby. Principal Violin, Mr. Witty; 
Organist, Mr, G. Lake ; Trumpet-Solo, Mr. T. Harper. Tickets at i ices : 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, ls. and 2s., at Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Chappell. and Co., 50, Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse and Co., 48 Cheapside, 
and at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “* Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 

formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 

in addition to the usual entertainment, The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly.—Crowded houses every performance. Evening at 8. Saturday afternoon 
at 3. ‘Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 21 Piccadilly, from 10 till 5. 
Stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s.; gallery,1s. Books of the Words, 6d.each. 
“ The best entertainment in London.” 


= MUSIC HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ro SALE, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, this elegant 


and well-arranged PUBLIC BUILDING, situated in the main street leading 
from the centre of the town to the fashionable suburb of Edgbaston, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the railway stations and principal hotels. It is most substantially 
erected upon a large plot of ground, the front part of which remains to be let off on 
Building Leases ; and has handsome and spacious Entrances from the street. 

The Hall is 111 ft. long, 76 ft. wide, and 70 ft. high, constructed to seat !,830 persons, 
exclusive of the Orchestra, which accommodates 250 performers ; and is fitted up with 
a large and powerful Organ, by Gray and Davison, built expressly for the room, at 
the cost of £1,500 ; and attached are Ticket Offices, Retiring and Retreshment Rooms, 
Kitchen, fitted with two Cooking Ranges, Hot and Steam Closets, &c.; and Heating 
Apparatus, by Haden, of Trowbridge. : 

The Building is in the Gothic style, suitably decorated throughout, and is furnished 
with appropriate Gas Fittings, Benches, &c. It is well adapted tor Concerts, Lectures, 
Balls, and Emertsisments, or for a place of worship, to all of which uses it haa been 
constantly applied ; and is easily convertible into a theatre or opera house. 

For particulars, apply to Mr. James Cranston, 1 Temple Row West, Birmingham. 


os ih & 2 ES A » GS Bs 


Subscriptions received by Messrs. Coutts; Messrs. Hayward, Rennard, 
and Co.; the London and County Bank; the Hon. ‘Treasurers, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, Mr. IT. Chappell, and Mr. W. H. Sams; and Shilling Sub- 
scriptions to 18th October.s. os. ane wee teste wwe wee 75H 12 2 


























Amount paid to M. Jullien during his il'ness, and for his funeral ex- 

penses, anddebts ... a. ere gee a. -- . oo: ore 
Amount voted for M. Jullien’s two adopted children ow 134 00 
Sister and Nephew ... s+ 80 0 0 


” ” ” 


a “a i Mad, Jullien .. (see one 336 7 3 

Expenses of collecting books, advertising, printing, post- 
ages, &c., HC. , +s ee wee wee wee wee GIT 
_ 2756 12 2 
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Messrs, DUNCAN DAVISON & CO's PUBLICATIONS. 











" 

AGUILAR (Emanuel) ¢ ** Sunset Glow,” Réverie ‘ab pon 

Anprews (R.) ** Thou art so near,’ ’ Réverie on Reichardt’s ‘popular Lied 
” ” * Good night,” Réverie on Reichardt’s popular Cradle Song 

ALLEN (G. B.) Fantasia ona Theme from Oberon... 

** BACHIANA” Select pieces (preludes and fugues) from the Pianoforte 
works of John Sebastian Bach (not included in the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues) as played in public by 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 

No. 1.—‘* Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor ... 
2.—“ Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach, 
3.—“ Fantasia con Fughetta,” in D major 
4.—“ Fantasia con Fuga,” in B flat éi 
5.— Preludio con Fuga,” in A minor .. 
6.—‘* Two Fugues,” in C major ... 

BapARzewskKa (T.) ‘* Marie, ou la priére d’une Vierge a 

BerGer (i mile) “1 love you,” Morceau de Boudoir on 

popular Ballad 4. os 

Selected for pupils from the works of the great piano. 
forte composers, by Miss Arabella Goddard. 

No. 1.—Dussek, ** J] pastore Alpigiano,” Air varié... 

2.—Steibelt, “ Papageno” (Zauberfléte) Air varié ... 

3.—Steibelt, “ ——, (Zauberfléte) Air varié... 
4.—Dussek, “ La Chasse” ... 
* Bella Figlia ~ bose rode from Rigoletto) ... owe 
* Quando le Sere” and “ Ah fu giusto” (Luisa Miller) ooo 
‘* Bella Adorata ” (Il Giuramento) 
“Blanche,” Polka Mazurka 
* Sans Souci,’”’ Galo’ ove 

‘i - “ La Bella Contessa Valses 

Cosuam (Maurice) ‘* The Glory of Scotland” (favourite national melodies)... ie 

Dawes (Albert) “ Auld Lang Syne,” with verges 

mt ** South Down | ” Polka 
- “Hastings”? Waltzes a0 ase ane wee 

** Hastings ” Polka o oe eco 

“ Anacreontic ” Quadrille ‘on popular’ Glees 

“ The Reindeer Galop” (beautifully illustrated) 

“ Chanson Erotique” (chanson d’amour) . 

** Clarice,” (morceau de concert, played sain Miss Aadudin 

Goddar ) eve = 

Gomion (FE. A.) “ Elise,’ Romance ... ove 

Grevitte (Hon, Mrs.) “ Ballabilé Militaire” ... ove 

GvueEnee (L.) 

HAnpe (G. F.) 


Haroitt(C.J.) 
Harvey (R. F.) 


»‘in B flat 


Reeves’s 


Sim $ 


** BLUETTES CLASSIQUES ” 


oe 


Brissac (Jules) ase 
” ” 
BorGMULLER (F.) 

Czerkaski (J.) 


one oe ane 


oe one 


Dien (Louis) s 
EGGuarp (Jules) 
FoumaGatui (A.) 


eee on aoe 


‘* La Chasse ’’ (morceau caractéristique) ove 

‘* The harmonious Blacksmith” (the only correct edition, 
as played by Miss Arabella Goddard) 

“ Three Lieder ohne Wérte” 

“ Pensez a moi” (Réverie) 


bo ro bow wh 


bo WO Come cr Wop cen es M po www 


Harvey (R. F.) 
HorrMan (R.) 


Hotmes (Ww. H.) 


” 


Kuné (Wilhelm) 


o esococeo 


J 


Linpiey (R.) 
Liszt (Franz) 


Luners (Charles) 
McKorkgLt (C.) 
” 
Marniorr (C.) 
MEYERBEER (G.) 
MonioT (Eugéne) 


MonrEAL (G.) 


ecoooaocoococ ococoooaecsooo 


| Osporne (G. A.) 


on woe 
caceo 


Rorcket (E.) 
RosenPe.p (F.) 
0 | Scarztatti (D.) 





| YARNOLD (Louisa) “ Fantasia,” on “‘ Oh I would wend with thee ” 





CzrrkKaski (Joseph) * The Bridesmaids’ Album.” 
No, 1—‘‘ Bridal Quadrilles”’... 
2—** Shorncliffe W. altzes al 
3—‘ Beatrice Mazurka”’ 
4—“ Frederick William Waltz ” 
5—‘* Princess Victoria Quadrille”’ 
6— Polish Varsoviana” oe 
7—“ Exeter Poika” ove ove 
——“* Apethorpe Galop ” 


one oo on 


m= bo bo to GOD 0 


P’ 
Hotes (Georgiana) “ * ‘ Les Etoiles et leur langage ” (nocturne) 


| Pecu (Dr. James) 
Ricnarps’ (Brinley) Pe el,”” Romance 


PIANOFORTE 


“ Cupid's Repose” (Melod: 
“ Maritana”’ (grand 


y 
(gr fantas on. “subjects Gia‘ Wallace's 


ular Opera) ... vee 
Air, with variations” 
- ‘ Highland Echo” ... 
Selection for the drawing-room. “of Pianoforte Works by 
celebrated Composers. 
No, 1.—* Inspiration.” (E. eae 
2.—“‘ Gaiety.” ( Handel.) 
** Good Night,” Réverie on Reichardt’ 5 ‘popular Wiegenlied 


eee one one oe eee 


on oe oe 


Ligsicu (Immanuel). = popular melodies transcribed. 


Reeves, by Balfe 
2.—" Good _ al s (Reichardt’ 8 popular Wie- 
Le 
“ Caprice Bohéme”’.. 
“ L’Etoile du Soir,” 
Richard Wagner ose oo 
‘* Le Corsaire,” Mélodie Historique 
“ La Tarentelle’ 
o ag oe - (dedicated to Capt. Barr and the Officers of the 


—* I love you,” aspect expressly for Sims 
le) 


“Romance de V’Opera Tannhauser de 


ane ase 





“La pen Souvenir des Champs Hiysées ove 

** Souvenir de Gliick,” (Armide) ove 

“ The Woman in White,” Grand Valse mystérieuse dedi- 
* cated to Wilkie Collins, . 

“* Royal Wedding March,” (Quatriame "Marche aux Flam- 
beaux). Comment for the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England wit 

* A Summer's Day,” Romance ... 

‘* A Summer’s Eve,” % - 

“ Santa Lucia,” Cottrau’s admired Neapolitan air, tran- 

scribed for young pianists 

** Schottish d'amour’ 

“La divina Melodia,” Notturno.. ove 


oy oe oo on 


ove on oe 


NorpMAnN (Rudolf) “ Thou art so near,” (Reichardt’s popular song, arranged 


for young pianists) 
* Pauline,’ Nocturne 
“ May Dew Polka” 


eopold Mazurka” 
“ The Bride’s Farewell” (Song without words) 
* Weber’s last Waltz’ (transcribed) ... 
“Fugue” in G minor (Cat’s Fugue), as played by Miss 
Arabella Goddard at the Monday Popular Concerts... 


oe ae 


CE MUSIC. 


REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS. 


as 


acoco 


No. 1—“ Tromb-al-Cazar ” Waltz 
2—** Réve d'une nuit d’été” Waltz 
3—* Les deux Pécheurs’’’ Waltz 
4—** Les deux Aveugles ”’ Waltz 
5—“ Le Violoneux Polka” 
6—‘ Une Nuit blanche ” Quadrille .. ove 
7-—** Vent du Soir ’’ Quadrille 
8—‘' Le Violoneux ’’ Waltz 


*,* The “ Bridesmaids’ Album,” complete in one volume, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BartaoLtomew (Mrs. Mounsey) “ The last rose of summer ” (varied) 
Liner (Ricardo) 


on on 


** Don Pasquale ”’ (introducing ‘Com @ gentil ”) 1. s+ 


3 0 | NorpMann (Rudolf) “ 
5 0 





HARP MUSIC. 


Thou art so near, and yet so far” (Reichardt’s popular 
Lied, arranged for young pianists) ... 


one on oo 


Oserruiir (Charles) “ Thou art so near, and yet so far” (Reichardt’s popular Lied), transcribed for harp solo 3s. Od. 


FLUTE MUSIC. 


Minasi (Antonio) ‘“ Venice” Duo on the “Carnival of Venice”, 
- “ Per Scalas Ascendimus,”’ 


for two flutes and pianoforte .., 
containing Scales, Arpeggios, and Intervals, with Remarks upon their Construction “and Method of Practice .. ove 





ORGAN MUSIC. 


Pecu (Dr. James) “ Introduction and Fugue” seo 





Lonpon: 


eo» 38. 0d, 


Oo Sew corm mre Ww 


h Prince Frederick William of Prussia ¢ 5 
3 


bo 
i: 
ooo oco 


rm wnwMwmww 


BO dO bo PS tS tS DD 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., Dépét Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris, 244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street. 
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Levies. 


a See 


Ir cheap music be not a sign of the times, we don’t know 
what is. This is avowedly a fast age; everything that 
tends to the enlargement of our ideas goes onward at rail- 
way speed ; and the ball of progress, once set rolling, there 
is no stopping it — vires acquiret eundo. Perhaps cheap 
literature is the most remarkable example of the march of 
improvement in the present day. Books are not now one 
half the price they were twenty years ago. This cannot be 
attributed, except in a small degree, to the reduction on the 
price of paper, or in any degree to the price of labour, which 
isnotreduced. Increased demand is the great secret. Quick 
sale and small returns suits the bookseller better than slow 
sale and large returns, since it brings him a greater capital, 
and allows him wider scope for speculation. The demand 
is a consequence of the spread of education, and thus know- 
ledge and learning have proved the greatest stimulants to 
trade. Cheapness in music has even surpassed cheapness in 
general literature. Until within a few years the price of 
music was exorbitant. None except the wealthy could 
possess a musical library, and many a poor student was pre- 
cluded from learning to sing or play by not having the 
means to purchase his airs or exercises. The danger is now 
that music has become too cheap, and that after a while 
Mozart and Rossini may become as common in the kitchen 
as in the drawing-room. This apprehension is founded on 
the supposition that what is cheap must become universally 
known, which is contradicted by the facts, that only certain 
things are appreciable by the popular ear, and that no inter- 
course or communion merely with things of a high order, 
without natural instinct, can beget taste and refinement. 
Certainly cooks and scullions may have the true feeling for 
music within them no less than the denizens of the parlour 
overhead ; but it must be allowed that no little knowledge 
is required to thoroughly appreciate and feel the power and 
beauty of the great masters ; therefore we are inclined to think 
that there is as little fear of music growing too common—in 
other words, being turned into burlesque—as of poetry; and 
that Handei and Beethoven stand as little chance of becoming 
popular in the scullery or pantry as Shakspeare or Congreve. 
Music, nevertheless, may be made universally popular with- 
out any prospect of the servants’ hall in view, and works 
may be chosen by those who undertake its dissemination 
which are perfectly constituted to please all tastes. Fore- 
most among those who have devoted their energies to the 
spread of cheap publications stand Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 
whose issues in various branches of the art have been no- 
ticed on sundry occasions. The latest contributions of this 
enterprising firm to cheap musical literature is their “ Mu- 
sical Cabinet ; or, Collection of Standard and Popular Vocal 
and Pianoforte Music,” of which there have already appeared 
about twenty numbers. The size is convenient, the type 
admirable, the paper of excellent quality, and the cover ex- 
tremely neat and handsome. The whole work, which extends 
to 48 pages, on the average, in each number, is got up in 
first-rate style, which, with the intrinsic value of the con- 
tents, when sufficiently known, cannot fail to ensure it a 
very large sale. The price is only one shilling a number, so 


that the vocalist or pianist, for a few shillings, may obtain 
a collection of music which, not long since, would have cost 
him nearly as many pounds. 

We shall specify the contents of one or two of the num- 
bers, that the reader may be enabled to form his own opinion 
as to the worth of the Musical Cabinet. 













No. 1 belongs to the vocal series, and comprises twenty 
songs by Mendelssohn, with pianoforte accompaniments. 
Among them will be found some of the most popular of the 
composer’s vocal contributions to the drawing-room, such as 
“The first violet,” “By Celia’s arbour all the night,” the 
“ Cradle-song,” “The pilgrim’s song, “ The song of the Sa- 
voyard,” “The forsaken.” Twenty songs by Mendelssohn, 
in an elegant form, for a shilling, is indeed one of the 
wonders of modern cheap literature. 

No. 2 contains twelve songs by Mr. Balfe. They are 
—*“The green trees whisper’d,” “The light from loving 
eyes,” “Oh! boatman, haste !” “ Go, lovely rose” (the poetry 
of which is not by Cowley, as stated, but by Waller), “ The 
sands of Dee,” “ Christmas song,” “ Riflemen, form,” “ The 
moon is up,” “ Scenes of home,” “ Oh! would she but name 
the day” (Satanella ), “In silence, sad heart, go” (ditto), 
and “Good night, beloved!” Who that hath got music in 
his soul, and one shilling in his pocket, could refrain from 
becoming possessor of such a collection of vocal gems by 
England’s most popular song-writer? The average price of 
each of these songs in the regular edition is two shillings ; 
so that what virtually represents twenty-four shillings’ worth 
of choice vocal music may be bought for the ridiculously low 
sum of twelve pence sterling! 

No. 3 also belongs to the vocal series, and supplies four- 
teen songs from the most popular operas of Verdi, trans- 
lated into English. The first of these is the lovely air, “La 
mia letizia,” from J Lombardi, the English verses of which we 
quote as a sample of how the translation has been effected :— 


“So sweet her voice falls on mine ear, 
Such soft delight its sounds impart, 
Like music from some distant sphere, 
It fills with joy my beating heart! 
Oh! not for her this earth beseems, 
More dear the pure and tranquil skies, 
Where mortal thoughts and mortal dreams 
Ne’er wake and beauty never dies ! 


Go, say how fond and true am I, 
How constant time and change above! 
That still this heart doth soar on high, 
Unto the heav’n of her love! 
Though danger now and fears combine, 
This hand and arm shall set her free ; 
To win Ler heart, and call her mine, 
I'd yield my life and liberty !” 


The remaining songs in the collection are taken from 
Rigoletto, Luisa Miller, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Na- 
bucco, and Simon Boceanegra. 

No. 4 is again vocal, and includes twenty songs of the 
Christy’s Minstrels, with chorus and pianoforte accompani- 
ments, This collection presents most of those nigger melo- 
dies which obtained such immense favour with a certain 
section of the tuneful public, during the reign of the cele 
brated dark minstrels from the remote west in London. 
Who does not know, and what barrel organ has not sounded, 
“I’m off to Charlestown,” “Beautiful star in heaven so 
bright,” “ Oh! Willie, we have missed you!” “ Hoop de doo- 
den do!” “ Wait for the waggon!” and “Ellen Bayne?” 

No. 5 is the first of the Pianoforte Series, and comprises 
no less than fifty waltzes from the pens of Gungl, Tinney, 
Laurent, Wagner, Montagne, Gollmick, Lamotte, Marschan, 
and Alfred Mellon. No.6 has twelve quadrilles by popular 
composers. No. 7, Fifty Polkas and Galops “by the most emi- 
nent authors, with all the trios and second parts complete.” 
No. 8, “ Twenty-five gems from Verdi’s favourite operas, ar- 
ranged for the pianoforte.” No. 9, “ Nine Original Pieces by 
Joseph Ascher.” No. 10, “ Ten Nocturnes and Mazurkas by 


‘ 
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Talexy, Wely, Goria, and Cramer.” No. 11, “'T'welve Draw- 
ing-room Pieces for the Pianoforte, composed by Oesten, 
Dreyschock, Rosellen, Leduc, Comettant, and other popular 
composers.” No, 12 , but we have cited enough at pre- 
sent to show what the Musical Cabinet is like, and shall 
have occasion to return to the subject by and by, when, as 
the publishers have announced, Fifteen Songs by Beethoven 
will appear, as well as English duets by Mendelssohn in 
separate numbers. Pending this, we can warmly commend 
the collection of Standard and Popular Vocal and Pianoforte 
Music to the consideration of amateurs. 


——O oO 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Nov. 7, 1860. 


I wave fallen somewhat in arrear with my chronicle of the musi- 
cal and dramatic events which happen or resound in this fair 
capital. Happily the last fortnight has not witnessed many note- 
worthy occurrences in my sphere of observation, and, therefore, 
I can fetch up my leeway with but little difficulty or risk of 
wearying the reader. The Italian Opera is now in the full swing 
of the season, and latterly there has been a complete run upon 
Rossini. Ji Barbiere with Mad. Alboni, and MM. Badiali, Zuc- 
chini, Gardoni and Angelini, and Cenerentola have awakened all 
the early and bright memories of old opera-goers. _ Badiali’s 
Figaro, though not so fresh and youthful as might be desired, is 
admirable in style, and Gardoni’s Almaviva exhibits both talent 
and grace. The Rosina of Alboni, however, is matchless. In the 
singing-lesson, she has gone back to Rode’s air again instead?of the 
piece by Hummel, which she had latterly substituted for it, and all 
who heard her had reason to be thankful for the change. But with 
so lovely a voice it matters but little what she sings. The most 
commonplace strains aresconverted into strings of pearls as they 
issue from that enchanted larynx. Alboni’s reception in Rosina 
was a succession of encores and calls before the curtain. Ceneren- 
tola was not quite so warmly received. It is difficult to say why, 
for it is a masterpiece of the buffo style, and proceeds throughout 
with unflagging spirit. The finale of the first act and the sextuor, 
Questo nodo, are pieces, which once heard, engrave themselves for 
ever on the memory. Alboni was, of course, the principal figure 
in these as in the first-named opera. Her final rondo was electrical 
in its effect, and the last variation was called, or rather shouted, 
for, unanimously. Gardoni and Zucchini were well up to the 
mark, and Badiati’s Dandini was of the good old stamp, and 
showed that this artist is thoroughly master of the secret of the 
buffo style which so enchanted our fathers. 

Halevy’s Val d’Andorre has been produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique, having been made over to that house by the former 
manager of the Opéra Comique. M. Beaumont, it is said, would 
have rescinded the bargain, but that he feels himself bound in 
honour to keep all the engagements of his predecessor, especially 
as the manager of the Théatre Lyrique was eager for the transfer. 
M. Bataille, now a member of the latter house, resumed, of course, 
his original part of the goatherd, and Mad. Weillet, recently 
engaged, filled that of Rose de Mai. 

The Pardon de Ploermel has been produced at the Opéra Comique, 
with the remarkable feature of the part of Holl being sustained by 
the female bass, Mlle. Wertheimber. Her success was complete, 
and Mlle. Wertheimber entirely won the favour of her audience by 
her excellent acting, and the masculine vigour of her singing. 
Mile.’ Monrose made her first appearance as Dinorah, in which she 
showed considerable grace, and a power of free, nimble, and 
correct execution. Mlle. Belie sang the scena, written by Meyer- 
beer for the Italian version played in London, 

M. Beaumont has just accepted an opera, in one act, by M. 
Theodore Pritter, entitled Marianne. The book is by M. Jules 
Prevost. An opera, in three acts, by M. Limnander, is also 
accepted, of which the words are by M. Rozier. 

Of theatrical news there is little. ‘The Odéon has brought for- 
ward two tragic actresses, Mlle. Karoly and Mlle. Mea, who are 
dividing the town with their rival pretensions, and have caused 





Racine’s periwig to be taken out of its box and fresh curled. The 
prevalence of the classical mania has not however prevented the 
success of a modern work, a drama by M. Bélot, entitled La 
Vengeance du Mari. M. Octave Feuillet’s new play, Rédemption, 
continues to attract large audiences at the Vaudeville; and the 
Variétés has done a good stroke for itself in producing a three-act 
vaudeville, called Un Troupier qui suit les bonnes. 

M. Roger, the celebrated tenor, has been fulfilling an engage- 
ment at Hamburg, where he has appeared in the Prophéte, the 
Huguenots, the Favorite, &c., in fact the whole round of his parts, 
for the Grand Opera. 

Berlin is now in possession of two Italian companies, one con- 
ducted by M. Merelli, of which Mlle. Trebelli is a member; and 
the other under the management of M. Lomi, at the Victoria 
Theatre. The celebrated danseuse, Mad. Ferraris, is also here, 
being engaged at the Royal Opera House, where she is to appear 
in a ballet by M. ‘Taglioni. 

At Dresden they have been inaugurating the statue of Weber. 
All the vocal and instrumental societies of the city were engaged 
in the ceremony, and the cantata by; Rietz, was performed by the 
musicians of the Royal Chapel. 

I am informed by a correspondent from Vienna that among the 
pieces named in the programme of the Philharmonic Concerts for 
this year, is a cantata, which Mozart composed for the Masonic 
Lodge, “ Hope Crowned.” It was sung in this lodge by Adam 
Berger, and published by Artaria. 

The marriage of M. Littolff with Mlle. Louise Maria Josephine 
de Larochefoucault, which I announced to you as on the the ¢apis, 
was duly celebrated last week at the chapel of the English em- 
bassy in Frankfort. The lady, as we before mentioned, is the 
daughter of the Count Wilfrid de Larochefoucault, grand-daughter 
of the Duke who was ambassador in Prussia under the First Em- 

ire, 

. An edition of Schubert's Roi des Aulnes has just appeared, with 
orchestral accompaniments by M., Berlioz. 


Petters to the Editor. 
a: 
ENGLISH MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 


Nov. 5th, 1860. 

Sir,—A great deal has been written since the production of 
Mr. Macfarren’s new opera, about the superiority and purely 
English character of its music; and it has been p Beira | with 
the works of contemporary composers, very much to its ad- 
vantage, 

There are probably very good reasons for this praise of the 
opera in question, and experienced musicians understand them ; 
but I apprehend there are many of your readers who, like myself, 
want teaching on the subject, and that, to such, a short essay on the 
leading peculiarities of the English dramatic music of the day would 
prove most interesting. 

Let some clever critic, then, enlighten our understandings, and 
give us a key to Wallace, Balfe, and Loder, all of whom, as well 
as Mr. Macfarren, will be heard during the present season. 

Your obedient servant, 
Icnoramvus. 


[About one thousand essays on the subject proposed by 
“Tgnoramus” have appeared in the Musica Wortp. Let 
“Tgnoramus” chew, swallow, and digest them all, and he 
will become, more or less—less more than less, perhaps— 
“ doctus.” —Eb. | 

—_—p~>—— 
A QUERY. 
* Nov. 5th, 1860. 

Sir,—A young lady, very desirous of making music her pro- 
fession, and possessing (according to judges whose opinion is of 
some weight), a very rich, powerful, two-octave mezzo soprano 
voice, would be much obliged and indebted to the editor if he 
could inform her of any means of apprenticing herself some- 
where abroad, where her musical education could continue, and 
yet with certainty of appearing in public. 
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Studying abroad is of so much consequence to every profes- 
sional. Is there not some college or academy of music in Italy 
fitted for ladies? Excuse troubling you with these questions, 
but your knowledge is such great extent in musical a. 

EZZO. 


[There are probably less than 100,000 such institutions 
in Europe.—Eb. | 
——— 


HENRY SMART, YOU’RE WANTED. 


S1r,—Will you have the kindness to inform me what is the or- 
thodox scale for organ pedals? Mr. Hopkins in his work says, 
the long keys should be two and a half inches from centre to 
centre ; another authority recommends one octave of the pedals 
to be equal to two octaves of the manuals; and in most modern 
pat have met with the pedals are of a scale somewhere be- 
tween the two. 

Your obedient servant, 
: An AMATEUR. 
—- 4 — 


A CRY FROM THE PIT. 


Sir,—Might I beg the favour of the insertion of a few lines in your 
valuable columns to call attention to a manifest “take in” (to use a 
common though inelegant expression) on the part of Mr. E. T. Smith, 
or some of the authorities of Her Majesty’s Theatre, towards the fre- 
quenters of that establishment—viz., the fact, that in order to afford (I 
presume temporarily) more accommodation in the matter of additional 
so-called stalls, they have taken three rows of benches from the pit, and 
having numbered them, have left them entirely innocent of any cushions 
for or divisions between each seat ; the passage, moreover, being so 
narrow that the knees of those behind are in most uncomfortable, not to 
say unseemly, proximity to the back part of the crinolines of those in 
front. Having done this, they nightly fill these pit seats (for they are 
nothing else, the entrance to them being also from the pit) with ladies 
and gentlemen who have paid for stalls ? 

I merely call attention to this proceeding, not to find fault with the 
seats in themselves as pit seats, but to protest against being made to 
pay for them as stalls, 

I enclose a card, and beg to remain, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 
A SUFFERER, 


heey fault lies with Mr. Macfarren and his Robin Hood. 
—Ep.]} 


— SS — 


Monrmovuts Harr, Westsourne Grove.—(From a Correspon- 
dent.)—A performance of sacred music, chiefly from the oratorios 
of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, took place here last Wed- 
nesday evening. ‘The principal singers were Miss E. Withers, 
Mr. Buckland, and Mr. Walker. A small but complete choir 
added greatly to the general effect. Mr. Albert Lowe, organist 
of Brunswick Chapel, Portman Square, presided at the grand 
patent harmonium and pianoforte. Miss Withers was much 
applauded in “ Ob, rest in the Lord,” and “ Angels ever bright and 
fair.” The bass solo, “ Jacob's lament,” composed and sung by 
Mr. Buckland, was given with much effect. Mr. Walker was 
successful in “Comfort ye, my people.” The cheristers of the 
Temple Church performed Kent’s “ Hear my prayer” with the 
utmost precision, and the duet part was sung with much sweet- 
ness. ‘The choruses, especially “Hail Judea,” “Lift up your 
heads,” and “ Hallelujah,” were admirably rendered, and reflected 
much credit on the conductor, Mr. Thorne. Mr. Albert Lowe 

layed as a solo on the harmonium a selection from Mozart's 

asses, which highly delighted the audience. The neat and com- 
fortable hall is quite new, having been opened but a few weeks. 





Banp or THE Roya Horse Guarps.—We understand that a 
vacancy for a good clarionet player will shortly occur in the above 
distinguished regiment. Candidates are requested to apply at 
— Boosey and Sons’, 24, Holles Street, London, from 11 
to 


Royat Irattan Orera.—Mr, Gye has engaged Signor and Mad. 
Tiberini for the season of 1861. Report speaks highly of both. 








MEYERBEER, &c. 
By C. L. G. 
(Continued from page 690.) 


Between the production of Robert le Diable and Les Huguenots 
nearly five years elapsed., It was on the 29th of February, 1836, 
at the Académie Royale de Musique, that we “ assisted” at the 
first representation. Here is our dilapidated book of the opera 
under our eyes as we write; for with that programme have we 
again and again, for years and years, listened to that profound 
work, always being more enlightened as to the subtle details, and 
never flagging in excitement as the music rises with each situation 
in sentiment, passion, and grandeur. We see before us that 
Jewish maiden, Mlle. Falcon, with her lustrous eyes, her wonderful 
compass of voice, her deep sensibility, and intense enthusiasm. We 
see her clinging to the knees of Raoul—we still behold her uplifted 
eyes, as the nuptial benediction was pronounced in death by the 
inspired Marcel. Adolphe Nourrit, that model Robert, is in the 
group as the devoted Huguenot; and Levasseur, with his pecu- 
liarly metallic vibration of voice, completes the reminiscence of 
the palmy days of the Grand Opera in Paris, which ceased with 
the death of Habéneck. Mad. Dorus Gras, then in her glory, was 
the Marguérite de Valois; there was a resonant voice in the 
Page, sung by Mlle. Fléchieux, a part afterwards arranged for 
Alboni, with an additional air by the composer. Nourrit was soon 
succeeded in Raoul by the grand declaimer Duprez, who eclipsed 
his predecessor in the part as much as Mario subsequently extin- 
guished Roger and every tenor who has essayed the Huguenot 
cavalier since Duprez. Well-a-day! Our book is much torn— 
our notes thereon are in some degree effaced, and yet we could 
almost be tempted to write again a notice of our impressions 0 
this marvellous lyric tragedy. ’ : ” * * 
bs iy . = 2 * The foundation of the Royal 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden Theatre was the victory of art 
over the star system. Even the Lind mania could not put it 
down. Apart from those amateurs who are satisfied themselves 
with hearing one particular vocalist, the great body of the public 
has become keenly alive to the attractions of an ensemble. The 
thanks of every connoisseur and professor are due to Mr. Costa 
for this improved taste and appreciation. The production of the 
Huguenots, in 1848, secured for the Royal Italian Opera its perma- 
nent position. 

The impediments and difficulties thrown in the way of the 
work were most irksome and trying. The Italian singers rebelled, 
and raised every obstacle during the rehearsals. Viardot was the 
Valentine, a part in which she had created a profound sensation in 
Germany; but Mario was the Raoul, and the Italian clanship 
interfered with this cast. Viardot took infinite pains with the re- 
hearsals; but July had arrived, and there was no probability of 
their termination. It is to the musical taste and intelligence of 
the Queen of England—a great admirer of Meyerbeer’s,music— 
that we owe the ultimate production of the Huguenois,. after 
such eternal delays. Her Majesty had graciously’ signified 
her, intention of honouring the Royal Italian Opera with a 
State visit. As is usual on these occasions, a list of works was 
submitted to the Queen for selection. In this list was placed 
the Huguenots; and on the assurance being given that, if “ com- 
manded,” the work would be ready, her Majesty directed that 
the Huguenots should be the opera for the royal visit. At this 
command, cabal, diplomacy, intrigue, jealousy, and all those 
amiable manceuvres, which distinguish operatic coulisses, as much 
as the political circles, fell to the ground, and on the 20th of July, 
1848, the Huguenots was heard. The prognostications of a failure 
were singularly falsified. The proverbial quietness of audiences 
at royal visits gave way to demonstrations almost as fanatical as 
those of a Scala auditory ; and the royal amateurs in their State 
box, in the centre of the house—Mr. Gye having, with great taste, 
pulled down the fagades of many front boxes to do honour to the 
Queen—were seen to join heartily in the plaudits which greeted 
the leading singers and Mr. Costa. Had it not been for this event- 
ful night, the Royal Italian opera would have ceased that 
season at Covent Garden, and art would have been thrown back 
perhaps for years and years. ‘The birds of prey—prompt to seize 
upon a great victim, tear it to pieces, and then feed and fatten on 
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the carcase—found the Huguenots too precious a bit to resist their 
appetite, and of course there was an English mutilation of the 
Huguenots on the south tide of the Thames ; but when the attempt 
was made to transfer it to the Lyceum, public opinion pronounced 
itself, and the adaptation proved a signal failure. May this be the 
expiring effort of mercenary piracy to substitute bombast for epic 
power—puerility for athletic vigour! 

It was on the 16th of April, 1849, that we were present at an- 
other musical congress in Paris. The locality was again the Grand 
Opera ; the composer who had collected the critical fraternity from 
all parts of Europe was Meyerbeer; and the opera was the Pro- 
phéte. It was in the days of the short-lived Republic, when the 
Socialists were rabid and rampant. But the “citizen” rulers per- 
mitted the performance of Scribe’s sly satire on the Communists, 
the subject of which had been suggested in Voltaire’s “ Essai sur 
les Meeurs,” wherein is described the waste of Germany by the 
Anabaptists, and the story of John of Leyden, a Dutch publican, 
who was crowned in Munster as monarch and prophet, and, like 
the Irvingites, had his twelve apostles or elders to preach the com- 
munity of women and of property. Other accounts aflirm that 
John of Leyden, although he bravely defended Munster against 
the bishop, and was taken only at last by treachery, was but the 
ninth part of a man, and was actually a tailor at the Hague 
before he undertook to patch souls. Nearly thirteen years had 
elapsed between the Huguenots and the Prophéte. It had been 

redicted that the “ Bénédiction des Poignards” was the climax of 
utes genius; the coronation scene in the Prophete pee 
that it was inexhaustible. Roger was created in Jean de Leyde, 
thanks to Meyerbeer and the example of Viardot ; but Mario and 
Tamberlik extinguished Roger at the Royal Italian Opera. 
By a curious coincidence, the fate of Covent Garden, as it was 
dependent in 1848 on the Huguenots, was more so in 1849 
on the Prophéte. Meyerbeer behaved nobly on this occasion; 
he might have withdrawn the score, but he left it to the care of a 
friend who had taken a deep interest in the success of the Royal 
Italian Opera ; and Mr. Costa, aided by Viardot’s experience of the 
work in Paris, exerted himself strenuously; so, on the 25th of 
July, within four months of its first representation in Paris, the 
Prophéte electrified a London auditory as it had done for twenty- 
five nights a Parisian public. The Covent Garden enterprise was 
saved from the Basinghall-street catastrophe. 


— 


MACFARREN’S “ROBIN HOOD.” 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


Tue production of Mr. Macfarren’s opera, Robin Hood, at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, has achieved a success deserved alike by the composer 
and the indefatigable manager. It is, indeed, seldom that we have to 
notice a work containing so much of genuine musical excellence and 
interest as Mr. Macfarren’s last production ; nor is it by any means an 
insignificant index of the improved power of appreciation of our music- 
loving public, that each representation of an opera throughout so ear- 
nestly and honestly written, and containing so little of the mere car- 
tickling element, should have been attended by an audience crowded 
almost beyond the capacity of the theatre. It is unmistakeably the 
production of a thorough musician, not only perfectly versed in all the 
technical requirements for such a work, but also possessing a fund of 
originality and ingenious fancy, which is unfortunately only too rarely 
met with on this side of the Channel. So far, indeed, are the claims of 
Robin Hood to success from depending upon the ordinary sources of 
attraction of English operas—which are too frequently but a string of 
disconnected ballads, perhaps written for, and made temporarily popular 
by, some favourite singer—that it is precisely in those few portions of 
the opera in which Mr. Macfarren has essayed this style of composition 
that he has produced the least creditable results. The four or five 
ballads which are scattered throughout the opera are the weakest and 
least interesting part of the music; and but for the admirable manner 
in which they are respectively delivered by the three principal singers, 
they would, we should imagine, quite fail to excite the enthusiasm 
which has hitherto always accompanied their performance. Mr. Mac- 
farren’s strength seems to us to lie in concerted music, and especially in 
the ingenious powers of construction he displays in musically interpret- 
ing a complicated dramatic situation with clearness and spirit, while he 
preserves most successfully the individuality of each of the various 
characters. Of this peculiar excellence there are several examples in 








Robin Hood which we shall particularise in their place. The instru- 
mentation is, moreover, throughout varied and masterly—the accom- 
paniments of themselves being interesting to a musician from their 
graceful and ingenious character. We must confess, however, that the 
interest (musically speaking) falls off very materially in the third act, 
which, with the exception perhaps of a very dramatic trio, and some 
concerted music which precedes it, may be characterised as somewhat 
commonplace. Of the libretto, which has been written by Mr. Oxen- 
ford, it will not be necessary to say much, as the story is of the simplest 
possible character, consisting merely of a few of the best-known inci- 
dents in the career of the “bold outlaw.” It is due, however, to the 
author to remark, that the versified portion is written with great vigour 
and spirit, and that, in this respect, no less than in its thoroughly English 
tone and character, it offers a welcome contrast to most of our English 
opera books. 

With these few general remarks as preface, we will proceed to give 
our readers a brief résumé of the opera, although we know how difficult, 
and indeed almost impossible, it is to make a description of a musical 
work either intelligible or interesting. After a short but brilliant over- 
ture, in which two of the principal themes which occur in the opera are 
gracefully introduced, the curtain rises upon a scene in the High Street 
of Nottingham, where a number of armourers are busily at work at 
their anvils, while the women are occupied in spinning. This affords 
Mr. Macfarren an opportunity for a most effective opening chorus, in 
which the bold and vigorous character of the passages allotted to the 
men contrast excellently with the flowing strains of the women. Allan- 
a-Dale (Mr. Parkinson) and Alice (Mad, Lemaire) are engaged during 
the scene in lovers’ badinage, after which the latter recounts one of the 
last exploits of Robin Hood in a quaint and characteristic song, “ The 
hunter wakes with the early morn,” in which the chorus is introduced 
with excellent effect. Locksley (Mr. Sims Reeves) and Marian (Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington) hereupon make their appearance, and proceed 
to express their mutual affection in an exquisite duet in A flat, which, 
however, reminds us forcibly of more than one similar composition in 
Speohr’s operas, although the resemblance is by no means close enough 
to make it probable that Mr. Macfarren himself was conscious of any 
desire of imitation. Marian’s father, the Sheriff of Nottingham (Mr. 
Stanley), surprises the lovers at the close of the duet, but expresses his 
approval of his daughter’s choice, although, at the same time—with an 
inexplicable inconsistency only to be met with when required for drama- 
tic purposes—he declares that his daughter shall be the prize of the 
victor at the shooting-match to be held at Nottingham on the following 
day. Then follows a ballad for Marian, in B flat—* True love in my 
heart "—which must be excepted from our general depreciatory remarks 
upon the examples of this species of composition which occur elsewhere 
in the opera, as it is extremely novel and pleasing. Snatches of it are 
introduced afterwards, with remarkable effect and ingenuity, in various 
places, the idea, we suppose, being to indicate the truth of the affection 
which Marian is supposed to maintain for the outlaw. We are next 
introduced to the Sompnour, o: collector of the abbey dues (Mr. Honey), 
in a song remarkable for its humour, and especially for its quaint old 
English character, which, indeed, strikingly pervades the whole of the 
opera, and is not one of its least excellencies. In the next scene, the 
music of which is thoroughly stirring and dramatic, Allan-a-Dale is 
imprisoned in the stocks for refusing to pay the abbey dues to the 
Sompnour, but is released by Locksley, who takes occasion to sing a 
commonplace patriotic ballad, “Englishmen by birth are free,” which is 
only redeemed from insignificance by the immense energy and fire with 
which Mr. Sims Reeves delivers the spirited words. The round sung 
by the Sheriff, the Sompnour, Allan and Alice—in which the tax- 
gathcrer takes his leave, with the good wishes of the Sheriff for his 
safe arrival at the convent, while Allan and Alice indulge in sentiments 
anything but favourable to his character—is one of the most delightful 
portions of the opera. It is charmingly melodious, and worked up 
capitally for the four voices towards the conclusion, where the violon- 
cellos give out the subject piano with a very striking and happy effect. 
A short duet for Locksley and Marian, in which they take leave of each 
other, and which finally merges into a repetition of the ballad “ True 
love, true love,” brings the act to a simple, but by no means ineffective, 
conclusion. 

The second act contains by far the most intricate writing to be found 
in the opera, consisting as it does almost entirely of elaborate concerted 
music, in which Mr. Macfarren’s powers are most favourably exhibited. 
A scene in the forest, too long to be very closely particularised, is opened 
by a capital four-part song for the outlaws, sadly spoiled, by-the-by, in 
the execution, but which, if properly given, could not fail to please. A 
merry and characteristic trio, for Robin, Little John, and Much (Mr. 
Patey), “ A good fat deer,” introduces a most ingeniously written scene 
of great length, in which the Sompnour is waylaid by the “ merry men ” 
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and made to dance for their amusement to a tune as vivacious and cha- 
racteristic of the period as can be well imagined. During the whole 
scene, Much, an ill-conditioned surly fellow, is continually suggesting 
the execution of their unwilling guest in a very original phrase, admira- 
bly in keeping with the sentiment, the recurrence of which, in various 
keys, with the violoncellos in unison, produces a novel and striking 
effect. A most elaborate scena for Marian, with a violoncello obligato, 
in which she speculates upon the success of her lover at the shooting 
match, and finally breaks out into a rapturous self-assurance of his 
ultimate triumph, bears, in sentiment and situation, a strong resemblance 
to the great song in Der Freischiitz; and although different, musically 
speaking, from that well-known composition, has yet, in parts, some 
affinity to Weber’s style. We now come to the great scene of the opera 
—the fair at Nottingham, which may perhaps be regarded not only as 
the chef-d’euvre of the composer, but as scarcely to be equalled by any 
lyric composition of an English author. It.is of immense length, and 
embraces a vast amount of varied incident, but nevertheless keeps the 
ear and the attention occupied and unwearied to the very conclusion. 
A delightful round dance, thoroughly old English in character—the 
management of the choral effects during a game of “ Hoodman blind ” 
—the very ingenious manner in which the pax vobiscum and mock 
sanctimonious expressions of the Sompnour, who, disguised as a friar, 
is endeavouring to recognise Robin Hood, are combined with the busy 
merriment of the throng of peasants—and the snatches of chorus which 
greet the failure or success of the various competitors in the shooting 
match, are each and all admirable specimens of composition, and may 
be cited as perhaps the most salient features in this admirably written finale. 
The curtain falls upon the discovery of Robin Hood by the Sompnour, 
his capture, and the distraction of Marian, who refuses to be separated 
from the man she already regards as her husband. From this point the 
musical interest of the opera, as we have already intimated, falls off very 
materially, although several exceptions to this remark may doubtless be 


made. 

The third act opens, after a graceful entr’acte, based upon “ True 
love,” with a duet for Alice and Allan, recalling perhaps some- 
what too forcibly Mozart’s duet for Pamina and Papageno in the 
Zauberflite. A grand scena for the Sheriff, descriptive of his grief at 
his daughter’s flight, succeeds. This piece is very elaborate, and taxes 
the singer’s powers in no ordinary degree. Mr. Santley is, however, 
more than equal to the demands made upon him (witness his high G in 
one of the opening phrases), and delivers the music in a style which 
fully confirms his claim to be considered our first English baritone. A 
duet, in which the Sheriff despatches the Sompnour to King Richard for 
Robin Hood’s death-warrant, never rises above the most ordinary com- 
monplace, and indeed, in places sinks almost to-vulgarity. In the next 
scene, Marian, disguised as a peasant lad, urges the “ merrie men” to 
effect Robin’s deliverance in a song, “Sons of the greenwood, come.” 
This is pleasing, but not remarkable, except for an effective use of the 
chorus. We then have a long scena for Robin Hood in prison. The 
opening part of this is excellent, and was very finely declaimed by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, while in the middle movement the chorus, “The gay 

nwood,” and “ True love” (sung behind the scenes by the outlaws, 
and Marian), are very skilfully interwoven with the principal phrase. 
The last movement is, however, poor, although somewhat redeemed by 
the admirable manner in which Mr. Sims Reeves delivers an intricate 
passage in triplets. We now approach the finale. The chorus deplores 
Robin Hood’s untimely death, He appears pinioned, and, as in the 
ballad, obtains permission to sound his horn, which of course brings his 
band to his assistance. This leads to a pleasing quartet (deliciously 
given by the principal singers), in which, again, the chorus is skilfully 
handled as a support to the leading voices. In avery dramatic trio, the 
Sheriff threatens to curse his child unless she abandons her lover: Of 
this situation Mr. Macfarren has availed himself to write decidedly the 
gem of the third act. It was given with great taste by Mad. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, whose ba ge to her father was truly pathetic, and was 
sung to perfection by the three artists. This trio is the last-piece of any 
significance. The Sompnour arrives with, as he imagines, Robin's death- 
warrant, but with what of course turns out to be his pardon, and after 
a burst of patriotism from the tenor, the soprano brings down the curtain 
upon some trivial divisions,* Of the performance we need say but little. 
The principal singers—-Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, 





[* By his employment of the phrase “trivial divisions,” 
our contemporary seems to have overlooked the fact that Ma- 
rian’s last exhibition consists of a florid superstructure, built 
upon the melody of “ True love,” which is simultaneously 
heard in the orchestra, the solo instrument here being the 
flute.—Eb. } 











and Mr. Santley—are absolutely irreproachable, and it would be difficult 
to find three more consummate vocalists in the ranks of the strongest 
Italian company that was ever got together. The lady, already well 
known in the concert-room, has delighted and astonished every one by 
the ease with which she has at once adapted herself to all the traditions 
and requirements of the stage, and her graceful and ladylike imper- 
sonation of the heroine in Robin Hood only makes us augur most favour- 
ably of her success in a part requiring the display of more dramatic 
powers than can possibly be exhibited in the part of Maid Marian. It 
remains only to add that the scenery and decorations are excellent, and 
the band, under Mr. C. Hallé (an invaluable acquisition), better than 
we have for some time heard it at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be done in the improvement of the chorus, which, 
especially in the male department, is lamentably deficient. : 


eo =< 


THE LARGEST CONCERT SPECULATOR IN: 
BRIGHTON. 





(From the Brighton Observer.) 


The “largest speculator in concerts” in Brighton is Mr. Frederick 
Wright. So that gentleman informs the public through the columns of 
a local contemporary, and he is entitled to all the consideration that at- 
taches to a position of such awful responsibility. “The largest specu- 
lator in concerts in Brighton ” is not a person to be made fun of, who- 
ever he may be, and still less so is the Mr. Frederick Wright who writes 
to our contemporary with such enormous consequence, to complain of 
the inhuman treatment he has received at the hands of that naughty 
good-for-nothing, the Pavilion Committee. Mr. Frederick Wright, as 
is well known throughout the whole solar system, including the comets, 
is largely connected with the music interest of Brighton, and his grievance 
as set forth in his published letter is, that when he proposed to lease a 
portion of the Pavilion property, and to build a Music Hall, his proposal 
was rejected by the Pavilion Committee. Such an indignity as this 
offered to “ the largest speculator in concerts in Brighton” was not to 
be immediately forgiven, and though it is five years since “the largest 
speculator in concerts in Brighton” was thus insulted, that gentleman 
has bottled up his anger until now, and has only uncorked it during the 
past week. The explosion has been terrible, and the fizzing over of 
froth immense. Mr. Frederick Wright, in a circumlocutory manner, 
demands that the Town Council shall expend three thousand pounds in 
building a “Grand Music Hall, capable of seating between two and 
three thousand persons; ” the reason it appears being because “ by very 
many of his concerts he has been a considerable loser.” When we 
read the affecting announcement of the losses of “the largest 
speculator in concerts in Brighton,” our editorial eyes filled with 
tears, and our too susceptible heart thrilled with uncontrollable emotion; 
but having taken time to nerve ourselves, and given the subject the con- 
sideration which its importance demands, we are compelled reluctantly 
to admit that we approve of the Pavilion Committee having refused to 
hand over a portion of that property to the private uses of “the largest 
speculator in concerts in Brighton,” and that we cannot support the 
proposition of expending three thousand pounds of the public money in 
building a Grand Music Hall. In making this declaration we well 
know the consequences of our audacity. “The largest speculator in 
concerts in Brighton ” will pour upon us the full vial of his wrath. He 
has already declared that he will only advertise in those two journals 
that have adopted his views of the absolute necessity of an immediate 
erection of a Grand Music Halk. For the future we shall be ignored by 
“ the largest speculator in concerts in Brighton,” but, even with this fear- 
ful peril staring us in the face, we must still protest against such an 
expenditure of public money for such a purpose. If Mr. Wright wants 
a Grand Music Hall let him build one. He tells us that he had three 
thousand pounds prepared for that purpose five years ago;—then why 
doesn’t he build his Grand Music Hall with his own money and have it 
all to himself? The public debt of the town is already much too heavy, 
and the ratepayers know how burdensome is the local taxation; this is, 
therefore, no time to add another three thousand pounds to the town 
debt for the purpose of gratifying Mr. Wright’s desire for a Grand 
Music Hall, or of appeasing his indignation at the rejection of his pro- 
posal anent leasing the Pavilion property. We really cannot treat Mr. 
Wright’s proposal,—for his proposal we must consider it,—with any 
degree of seriousness, and we should not have noticed it at all had not 
Mr. Wright’s proposal been marked by an unscrupulous attempt to 
bribe and intimidate the local journals into the support of his project. 
We are perfectly conversant with the requirements of the town,—a large 
room for political and municipal purposes would be advantageous, and 
this the council could provide at an expense of about 300/. But when 
“the largest speculator in concerts in Brighton ”—for his own selfish 
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purposes,—cndeavours by private ear-wigging of individuals, and by 
the exercise of an improper influence upon local journals, to get up an 
agitation, the object of which is to throw the cost of a Grand Music Hall 
for Mr. Wright’s use upon the town, we are compelled to notice the 
affair, and place it before the public in its true light. We consider that 
we have now said enough upon the subject, and hope to hear no more 
either of “the largest speculator in concerts in Brighton,” or of his 
three thousand pounds’ project. 





Co Correspondents. 
Loya.isr not Royatist. 
_“ Preserve the Royal pair, 
May they all blessings share, 
Twenty-four, Golden-square, ' 
God save the King!” 


Hepce-Rat.—* The moral and physical improvement of her people, 
and the recovery for her country of that national prestige and great- 
ness which belonged to it ere excessive wealth and luxury had ener- 
vated the people, and tyranny and corruption had undermined the 
noble fabric which the first Isabella had reared with so much energy: 
skill, and perseverance,” &c. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


Regent Street and Piccadilly. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The First Concert of the Third Season will take place on* Monday Evening, Nov. 12, 
1860, when the Programme will be selected from the works of 


SPOHR, DUSSEK, -AND WEBER. 


PROGRAMME. 

Part I.—Quartet, in G minor (Spohr), Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Herr Scureurs’ 
and Signor Piatti. Song, ‘* Rose sofily blooming” (Spohr), Miss Poote. Duet’ 
“« Thy pardon, dearest treasure ’’ (Dussek), Miss PooLe and Miss AUGusTA ‘THOMSON. 
Canzonet, ‘* Name the glad day” (Dussek), Mad. LemMgns ‘SHERRINGTON. , Sonata, 
in C major, Op. 24 (Weber), Mr. CHARLEs HALie. 

Part I1.—Sonata, in B flat, Op. 69 (Dussek), Herr Becker and Mr. Cuartes 
HALE. Song, “ Glécklein im Thale,” Euryanthe (Weber), Mad. Lemmens SHEr- 
RINGTON. Song, “* Restore those visions bright,” Miss AuGusta THomson. Quartet, 
in B flat (Weber), Mr. Cuartes HaLie, Herr Becker, Herr Scnrevurs, and Signor 


PIATTL. 
Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. 

Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s.; unreserved seats, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, .at 
the Hall, 23 Piccadilly; Messrs. Cramer and Co.; Hammond, Addison and Co. ; 
Schott and Co.; Ewer and Co.; Simpson, and Oetzmann and Co., Regent Street ; 
Bradberry’s London Crystal Palace, Oxford Street; Duft and Co., 65 Oxford Street ; 
Prowse, Hanway Street ; Chidley, 195 High Holborn; Purday, 50 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; Keith, Prowse and Co., 48 Cheapside ; Turner, 19 Cornhill ; Cook and Co. 
6 Finsbury Place South; Humfress, 4 Old Church Street, Paddington Green, Mitchell, 
Leader and Co. ; Ollivier, Campbell, Hopwood and Crewe, and Willis, Bond Street ; 
and Chappell and Co , 50 New Bond Street. 











x , ATT r 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE —Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.— THIS EVENING (Saturday) will be repeated (14th time),Mac- 
farren’s highly successful English Opera cf ROBIN HOOD. Sims Reeves, Sant- 
LEY, Georce Honey, Lemaire, and LemMMENS-SHERRINGTON. Reduced scale of 
prices:—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; First Circle, 4s.; Second Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery Is.; Gallery Side Stalls, Is. 6d. ; 
Gallery Stalls, 2s. Private Boxes: Upper Box, to hold four persons, 10s.; Private 
Box, third tier, to hold four persons, £1 1s.; secondtier, to hold four persons, 
#1 11s. 6d.; Private Boxes, Pit, first and grand tiers, two, three, and four Guineas. 
The Box-office of the theatre open daily, from 10 till 5 o’clock, under the direction of 
Mr. Nugent. Acting Manager, Mr. Mapleson. Stage Manager, Mr. R. Roxby. 





tela Oh 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —In reply to the 

numervus applications, the subscribers, gentry, and the public are respect- 

fully informed that Macfarren’s new and highly successful opera of ROBIN HOOD 

will be repeated every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday until further notice. Early 

application at the Box-office to secure seats is recommended to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 

T. Smith—THIS EVENING, THE TRAGEDY QUEEN, in which Mrs. 
STIRLING will appear. A BACHELOR’S WIFE: Mr. and Mrs. C, Mattuews, Mr. 
R. Roxsy, and Mrs. Arpen. YOU'RE ANOTHER: Messrs. C. Matruews, Roxsy, 
Titpury; Miss Howarp and Miss Dowron. To conclude with LITTLE TOD- 
DLEKINS, 











MNHEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. — Mr. FE. T. 

SMITH has mich-pleasure in announcing that he has arranged with Mr, 
Webster for Mr. J. L. Toots to appear in Mr, Watts Phillips’ new drama, to be pro- 
duced on Monday, November 12, : 


| and Mr. Witpye Cooper; quartett, “I love thee,” Mad. C 





ROGRAMME of MAD. CLARA NOVELLO’S 
FAREWELL CONCERT, at St. St. James’s Hall, Wednesday, Nov. 21. 
Commence at 8, Part I. Overture, Anacreon, Cherubini ; part song, “ The Night- 
ingale,” Mendelssohn ; aria, ‘* Madamina il Catalogo” (Don Giovanni), Mozart, Mr. 
Weiss ; grand scena, ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty Monster” (Oberon), Weber, Mad. Clara 
NoVELLO ; part song (for male voices), ‘‘ Now the sun has mounted high ” (Robin 
Hood), Macfarren. Part I], Undine, a Lyrical Legend, words by John Oxenford, 
composed by Jules Benedict—Undine, Mad. Ciara Nonetto; - Bertalda, Miss 
Patmer; Hildebrand, Mr. Witpye Cooper; Kuhleborn, Mr. Walss. Overture: 
Chorus and bass solo, “‘ Undine, Undine, sad without thee have we been,” Mr. Weiss; 
recit. and song (with chorus of female voices), ‘ Mark the waves that rippling play,” 
Mad. Ciara Novetto: Terzetto, * Daugh of a wondrous race,” Mad, Ciara 
Novetto, Messrs. WitByg Cooper and WEIss; scena and aria, ** From worldly 
cares,” Mr. WiLByg Cooper; march, wedding chorus, “ Hail to the noble pair;" 
air, “ The baron’s old castle,’’ Miss PALMER ; duettino, “ Happy Day,” Miss Patmer 
LARA NOVELLO, Miss 
Patmer, Messrs. WILBYE Cooper and Weiss; finale, scena and chorus, “‘ Attend 
ye kindred spirits,” Mr. Weiss; solo and chorus, “ Leap on the bank,” Mr. Weiss ; 
solo, ** Bright green earth, farewell,” Mad. Cuara Nove.io. Part III. Overture 
( Zanetta ), Auber; song, Miss Patmer, “ Swifter far than summer’s flight,” 
(J. W. Davison), recit. and cavatina — “ Giunse alfin il momento,” “ Deh 
vieni non tardar” (Nozze di Figaro), Mozart, Mad. Crara NoveLio; part songi(for 
female voices), ‘ Sweet repose,’ Benedict, by 12 ladies of the Vocal Association ; 
* Ave Maria,” from the posthumous opera of Lorely, Mendelssohn, Mad. Ciara 
Novetto and Chorus of female voices ; song, “‘ The winds that waft my sighs to thee,” 
Wallace, Mr. WitBye Cooper ; “ God save the Queen; the solos by Mad. Ciara 
Novetio, Messrs. WiLBye Coorer and Weiss. The band and chorus will be com- 
plete and on a large scale, numbering upwards of 250 performers, including the choir 
of the Vocal Association. Conductor, M. BEeNepicr. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony stalls, 
7s. 6d. and 5s.; reserved seats, 6s. ; balcony, 3s.; area and gallery, 2s.; book of words, 
1s. each, to be had of Leader and Cock, 63 New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street. 








Notice. 


Tue Mustcan Wortv may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

~ Three lines (about 30 words) .. «.. 28. 6d. 
Cerns {i very additional line (10 words) 6d. 
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RIVATE letters from abroad contain some “scraps” of 
“news,” more or less authentic, a word or two about 
which may not be unacceptable to our readers. ; Scrap I. 
informs us that an opera in three acts has been found among 
the manuscript papers of the late and illustrious Dr. Spohr, 
bearing—adds Scrap L—the “singular” title‘of Alruna, 
Queen of the Screech-owls. Why “singular,” Mr. Scrap? 
Everybody who knows anything of German legend—nursery 
or alias—is acquainted with the story of Alruna ;—although 
many style that mystic lady monarch of the hibou, many of 
the chat-huant, and many more of the chouette, or mon- 
grel screech-owl tribe. Moreover this opera of Alruna 
which was composed in 1808, at Gotha, about the period of 
the Zweikampf, when Spohr was as enthusiastic as he was 
young, is not altogether unknown. ‘The overture comprises 
a fugued allegro, in KF. flat minor, an elaborate imitation of 
Mozart’s allegro in the overture to Die Zauberfléte, which, 
as all the (musical) world can vouch, is in the key of E flat 
major. ‘This overture was performed at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, during one of Spohr’s earliest visits to England, 
under the direction of the composer himself. Whether the 
orchestral score is engraved or not, we are unable to say; 
but we ourselves possess a pianoforte arrangement, reduction, 
or “transcription,” which, if he will favour us with a “ call,” 
we shall be happy to show to this first Mr. Scrap. 

Scrap II. has discovered another “musical curiosity,” in 
the shape of Papa Haydn’s harpsichord or clavecin. ‘This 
“historical instrument,” of which certain Englishmen (“quel- 
ques Anglais”) made the great composer a present, 1s now 
exhibited in the “saloons” of Herr Levy, music publisher. 
Now, if Scrap IT. was better acquainted with Vienna, he 
would have been “ware” that the “musical curiosity,” the 
“historical instrument,” in question, was as familiar an 
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object as Mozart’s study, or the tombs of Beethoven and 
Schubert,—which, if he will favour us with a “call,” we 
shall be happy to explain to this second Mr. Scrap. 

Scrap III. writes, breathless (essoufflé), from Miinchen, 
otherwise Munich. He, too, entertains his correspondents 
with a canard about Haydn. Thus is his canard : — 

“The oratorio of Tobias’ Return (The Return of Toby), which 
Haydn wrote at the age of 44 to an Italian text, and which was univer- 
sally considered lost, has, thanks to the active researches of Herr Lach- 
ner, been discovered. ‘The text is now being translated into German, 
and the oratorio will shortly be performed in Munich.” 

Now, had Scrap III. been acquainted with as much of the 
existing information about Haydn as might help him to a 
right understanding of the facts, he would have paused ere 
launching the foregone (why foregoing?) anecdote. The 
oratorio of Tobias (ask M. Beyle-Bombet-&c., whom Honore 
de Balzac delighted to honour) was never “considered ” lost, 
and therefore cannot be “considered” found. So that Herr 
Lachner’s “discovery” simply resolves itself into a mare’s 
nest, and there is no need to caterwaul about it. We say, 
“to caterwaul” advisedly, the word being verb no less than 
substantive—which, if he will favour us with a “call,” we 
shall be happy to expound to this third Mr. Scrap. 

Scrap ITIL. discourses less bragly, and is, therefore, entitled 
to a more patient and deferential audience. His subject, 
too, is welcome, relating, as it does, to an amiable, gifted, 
and eminent confrére (what, by the way, is the English 
equivalent for “ confrére?”) M. Hector Berlioz, if 
all be sooth that is related by this fourth Mr. Scrap, 
need no longer be brain-sick, or breakfast on branch-peas, ex- 
suscitated, as he must surely be, by the fair prospect that now 
lies stretched before him. M. Carvalho, husband of Mad. 
Miolan Carvallo, is reported to have said, after reading 
the libretto (what, by the way, &c.7), of Les Troyens, 
which, like the music, is the composition of M. Berlioz— 
“ Pardi !—if I had not already accepted the score of Les 
Troyens I would accept it without looking at the music, for 
the sake of the book alone.” This was a noble impulse, 
nobly and unaffectedly expressed, and were we given (which 
we are not) to extemporiness (Head-reader !—spare that 
word—s’il vous plait) we should hail it as a strong and 
healthy antidote to the miserable tergiversation of the 
Académie Impériale de &c. Such an extimulation—ez- 
timulation, we repeat—should have its effect on the ardent 
spirit of M. Berlioz, who is not a mere pargeter, or plas- 
terer in art, but may be likened to a wide-spreading pare- 
tuvier affording, simultaneously, shade to the scorched 
countenance, and figs to the parched lips, of travellers in that 
vast and sicculent desert which post-Wagnerite composers 
would seem fated to explore, when the Zukunft shall have 
obtained an absolute sway. Let Scrap IJII. pursue his narra- 
tive—we do not mean run after it, but side by side :— 

C’est qu’en effet le poéme des Troyens sort complétement du sentier 
battu de nos vulgaires livrets d’opéras et d’opéras comique. Peu ou 
point de ces lieux communs écrits,— disent les librettistes,—pour les 
exigences de la musique. Partout la séve, la pensée, l’expression élevée, 
sans préjudice des situations. Bref, tout une double épopée qui com- 
mence 4 Troie entre Priam, Enée, Andromaque, Cassandre. Chorébe, et 
finit, avec Didon, 4 Carthage, au moment ov les vaisseaux troyens em- 
portent le glorieux fils d’Anchisz et son armée vers l’Italie promise. 

“ Mais qui représentera, qui chantera les rdles d’Enée, de Cassandre, 
de Didon ? 

“C’est a M. Réty de se préparer de longue main. La sera la pierre 
de touche, car les soins et sacrifices d’une splendide mise en scéne lui 
sont rendus faciles par le concours tout spontané d’un généreux Mé- 
céne, qui, sitét aprés la lecture du poéme cies Troyens, s’est empressé de 
prévenir M. Réty qu’il tenait a sa disposition une somme de CINQUANTE 
MILLE FRANCS pour l’aider a l’édification de l’ceuvre. 

“Voila un suffrage qui a bien son prix.” 








Bravo, M. Réty! You have fulfilled the mission, accom- 
plished the quasi-prophecy, of this John-the-Baptist of the 
Théatre Lyrique. You have silenced the mean and petti- 
fogging exsufilation of a swarm of envious insects, who buzz 
around the too effeminate and eager ears of impresarii 
(what, &c. ?) with no good intent, and jealous of M. Berlioz, 
both as critic and composer, would fain have him placed in 
the index expurgatorius, his compositions and his reviews 
alike conveyed to the flames as sheer maculature. M. Réty, 
however, has dispersed the tribe of insinuating, venemous 
tail-b¢furcated ear-wigs. But the proruption of a fame 
that shall blaze, not flicker, is at hand. Les Troyens 
is destined for the propyleum of a temple in which 
the Berlioz-(not Baal)-worship shall be celebrated. Our 
Hector—no longer carped at by snivellers and mere 
pickthanks, who would sneer away the repute of Homer 
himself for a consideration—shall hold his artist-head erect, 
and be rewarded for his long and earnest pilgrimage in search 
of that bourne which is the wltima thule of a musician’s aspi- 
rations, by a renown consentaneously bicipital and over- 
whelming. Janus-like, he shall stand at the temple door ; 
with one face warning off shams and presumptuous medio- 
crities ; with the other, smiling encouragement to those who, 
willing enough to imitate his example, may possess fortitude 
to struggle against impediments as he has done, and meek- 
ness to survive prosperity like men, as he will do. Aris- 
tarchus and Timotheus at once, he will edify by his searching 
criticism, and persuade by his eloquent harmony. 

But who is to be the vocal Au‘neas?—who the vocal 
Cassandra ?—who the vocal Dido? We echo the queries of 
Scrap III. Who, too, is the generons Mecenas? Again 
we expostulate as Echo. We could ourselves decide these 
points were we so inclined; we know, indeed, all about it 
—which, if this fourth Mr. Scrap will favour us with a call, 
we shall be happy to prove to his satisfaction. 

We are also in a condition to resolve another problem—a 
problem that has puzzled the Atheneum (“ ante,” page ) 
—the problem of the Woopen Horse. 





—+— 


Ox what principles do those irresponsible censors, the 
Lord Chamberlain and the Middlesex magistrates, grant 
and refuse licenses for theatrical and musical performances ? 
We have often thought that it would be a good thing if a 
despotism of taste could be introduced into this country by 
which it should be forbidden to such a tenor to sing under 
pain of not singing through his nose, or by which penalties 
should be inflicted on all vocalists presuming to execute 
the music entrusted to them otherwise than as it was writ- 
ten by the composer. But who should be the despot? Our- 
selves? Well andgood! Butanyone else? We scout the 
idea. Least of all would we confide the functions imagined 
by us in a passing moment of utopianism, to a Middlesex 
magistrate or to any kind of chamberlain. Chamberlaincy 
and the magisterialism of Middlesex, however admirable in 
themselves, are alike repugnant to us when we meet with 
them in connection with art; and though the Middlesex 
bench has of late done its duty in the matter of license 
granting, we are inclined to attribute the righteousness of 
its recent judgments to the circumstance of its actual mem- 
bers being without any particular prejudice against musical 
entertainments, and cannot help feeling that on some future 
occasion the censorial board may think fit to close a number 
of places of public amusement, at some of which the enter- 
tainments are harmless, while at others they are decidedly 
of an elevating character. 
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There is no probability (for instance) of Mr. Morton, of 
Canterbury Hall, being ever refused a license to sell spirits 
(which, it is true, have also an elevating effect on those 
who devote themselves to them with much ardour); but 
because he also offers to his patrons a gallery of pictures 
and an operatic performance of considerable merit, there is 
a chance every “licensing day,” that he may be compelled to 
shut up his establishment. We learn from the reports in 
the newspapers that considerable opposition was offered, 
last week, to Mr. Morton’s application for permission to 
convert the Boar and Castle in Oxford Street, into a music- 
hall, similar to the one conducted by the same intelligent 
manager with so much success on the other side of the 
water. It was objected to him that “such a place of amuse- 
ment was not wanted in the neighbourhood,” though of that 
the people in the neighbourhood must surely be themselves 
the best judges; and if the assertion should turn out to be 
true, what could be more gratifying to Mr. Morton’s op- 
ponents than to find that by opening a place “not wanted 
in the neighbourhood,” he had ruined himself? * 

What, by the way, is the “ Boar and Castle”? It sounds 
very like the name of a public-house; and we may be al- 
lowed to observe, that taverns already abound in Oxford 
Street. But the truth is, the publicans would rather have 
twenty more direct opposition establishments, in the shape 
of taverns, than a single indirect one in the form of a music- 
hall. Music, like all the “ ingenuous arts,” has the effect 
(as the publican is aware) of softening the manners, and not 
permitting them to be fierce. Ferocity and a taste for drink, 
however, are better suited to the publican’s interests; and 
therefore one publican is in reality every other publican’s 
friend, while he is the enemy of all who proposes any kind of 


amusement that may tend to interfere with the questionable 


pleasures of excessive drinking. And hence it follows, by 
a train of reasoning which every reader worthy of this 
journal will be able to supply for himself, that every pub- 
lican is necessarily a Pharisee. 

But at the late meeting of Middlesex magistrates, the most 
absurd of all oppositions was that made to Mr. E. T, Smith's 
application for a license to give certain musical performances 
at the Alhambra. It was objected to this most enterprising 
of managers, that he was “already connected with so many 
places of entertainment!” Surely, in this instance again, the 
applicant might be fairly left to reap his own reward, if by 
opening a new establishment he was likely to injure him- 
self? If Mr. E. T. Smith, being already lessee of Her 
Majesty's Theatre and Drury Lane, thinks he can carry on 
at the same time not only the Alhambra but also Cremorne 
Gardens, certainly the policy of undertaking the direction of 
so many enterprises simultaneously is one for himself alone 
to consider, and to reject if he thinks fit. It appears to us 
that the opera, the theatre, the Alhambra music-hall, and 
the garden of all sorts of pleasures, will make just such a 
four-in-hand as Mr. E. T. Smith will know how to conduct 
with success, and certainly with propriety. It is this latter 
qualification alone that neighbours and Middlesex magis- 
trates have a right:to demand in managers; and Mr. E. T. 
Smith, during the number of years that he has now been 
before the public, has shown that he possesses it in an emi- 
nent degree. 

— 


tonin Hoop.—At our two great Opera-houses matters 
remain in statu quo, At her Majesty’s Theatre, Robin 
Hood continues to run its triumphant course, the public 
flocking to its performances, three times a week, with undi- 





minished eagerness. The other nights of the week, when 
the Italian company perform, have become what are called 
“ off nights ;” and the Zrovatore, Lucrezia Borgia, and the 
Huguenots, with the splendid talents of Titiens and Giuglini, 
are unable to contend in attraction with “ Robin Hood,” Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington. This may be 
mortifying to the great Italian stars, but it will be whole- 
some mortification if it abates their somewhat supercilious 
notion of their own supremacy. To the English publiczit 
must be satisfactory, as showing that we possess among our 
composers and performers talent enough to raise our own 
national opera to as high a level as that of any other country 
whatever.—Jllustrated London News. 


NewcastLe.—A concert in aid of the funds of the Tyne and Derwent 
Rifle Volunteer Corps, writes the Newcastle Chronicle of Nov. 38rd, 
was held in the National Schoolroom, Winlaton, on Monday evening. 
The room was crowded to the doors, The Winlaton band played a 
number of popular airs during the evening. The singers were Sergeant 
Innes and Sergeant Usher, of Stephenson’s Volunteers, Mr. Isaac Nixon, 
Mr. Rutter, and Mr. John Wishart. The pieces deserving especial com- 
mendation were the old duet of “The minute gun at sea,” sung by 
Messrs. Innes and Usher; “ Outward bound,” by Mr. Rutter; and “Let 
me like a soldier fall,” by Mr, Nixon. Mr. Wishart was as facetious as 
ever, and received no end of encores from the younger portion of the 
audience. Perhaps, however, the best portion of the concert was the 
performances of Mr. Greener Jeavens on the violin. Mr. Jeavens, who 
is a smith in the village, isa young musician of great promise, and 
might, we think, take a higher position in his art than he now holds, 
His execution is surprising, when it is recollected that he works every 
day at a smith’s fire. Miss Blake presided, with her usual ability, at 
the pianoforte; and Mr. Fergus O’Connor Summerside sang a son 
written especially for the concert by a local “ poet,” Mr. John M‘Pher- 
son, It was entitled “The Rifle Dinner,” and recounted the proceedings 
that took place at a dinner given by Captain Cowen to the members of 
the corps a short time ago. We should not forget to add that all the 
musicians gave their services gratuitously, and that there is likely to be 
a good addition to the funds of the corps by the concert. 


The same journal alludes to Mr. Julian Adams’ concert, which 
took place the same evening, and to Mad. Clara Novello’s farewell 
concert, given on the Wednesday, which attracted an unusual 
crowd to the new Town Hall. On the latter event our contem- 
porary has the following remarks :— 


“Considering the peculiar interest attached to the occasion, it is not 
surprising that an immense audience was assembled to listen to the last 
notes of a great public favourite, and pay their final tribute of admiration 
to one who has so long and so nobly occupied the highest position in 
her profession. In the execution of the pieces allotted to Mad. Novello 
she fully sustained her high reputation. Her voice still retains consider- 
able freshness, while the brilliancy of the upper register, remarkably con- 
spicuous in the rondo by Benedict, remains unimpaired; and we could 
not help a feeling of regret that one so accomplished, and whose place 
it is so difficult to fill, should have determined to withdraw her services 
from that art of which she is such a gifted exponent. The aria, ‘ With 
verdure clad,’ was executed with a tendency to that redundancy of orna- 
ment which was a characteristic of Mad. Novello’s early style of singing. 
‘The beating of my own heart,’ by Macfarren, was sung to perfection; 
not less interesting was the Jacobite song, substituted by Mad. Novello for 
the encore. The chief vocal display, however, was the ‘ Nel dolce incanto,’ 
before alluded to, into which the singer threw an immense amount of fire 
and passion, and literally took the house by storm. The performances 
of the glees and madrigals were excellent, Miss Eyles sang with great 
taste the song from Wallace’s Lurline. Mr. Land and Mr. Lawler both 
contributed materially to the success of the concert. Of Herr Molique’s 
performance we cannot speak too highly. That he stands in the fore- 
most rank of living musicians, not only as an executant but as a com- 
poser, is well known to those acquainted with such matters. His per- 
formance, on this occasion, was of the very highest order—pure, legiti- 
mate, classical violin playing—free from all trick, from all meretricious 
display, and all false and exaggerated expression, Mlle. Anna Molique 
displayed a remarkably rapid finger, and fine musical feeling, in two 
solos on the pianoforte. Mad. Novello was greeted with tumultuous 
applause after her last song, and we may apply the language of Words- 
worth to Sir Walter Scott, and say that in her retirement ‘ The might of 
a whole world’s good wishes with HER goes,’” 
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Roya, Enauisn Orzra.—Mr. Balfe’s Hose of Castille was per- 


formed for the first time this season on Monday week, with entire | 
success. This was the first original work, it may be remembered, | 


roduced under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. | 


arrison, in their first campaign at the Lyceum Theatre, in 1857. 


THE OPERA COMIQUE. 
Irs Rise AnD PRoGREss. 
e + —— 
GRETRY. 
(Continued from page 665.) 


| We have now reached the work which I consider the chief among 


It ran nearly the whole of that season and the greater part of the | 


next season, at Drury Lane, and was not entirely obnubilated the 
following year, when the fortunes of the Royal English Opera 
were removed to Convent Garden, by the triumphs of Satunella. The 
Rose of Costille, in short, has proved one of Mr. Balfe’s greatest 


| highest degree of pathos, 


successes of late years, and even now remains a standard work in | 


the repertory of the Pyne and Harrison company. Its revival 
therefore, was a matter of no small interest. There were some 
important changes in the cast. Mr. Durand was substituted for 
Mr. Weiss in the part of Don Pedro; Mr. H. Corri for Mr. 
George Honey, in that of Don Florio, the comic character of the 
piece ; and Miss Thirlwall for Miss Susan Pyne in Donna Carmen. 
All three were good substitutes. Mr. Durand has not the power 
of voice, energy, or artistic ability of Mr. Weiss, but he has merit 
as a singer, and as an actor is never out of sorts. Mr. H. Corri 
does not make the part of Don Florio so amusing us Mr.-Honey, 
but invests it with more musical importance. In the part of Donna 
Carmen, Miss Thirlwall shows to great advantage, singing the 
music charmingly, and acting with infinite ease and grace. Miss 
Huddart, as Beatrice, appeared for the first time on the stage, we 
believe. Of this lady’s vocal abilities we prefer speaking on some 
future occasion. She is manifestly no novice to the boards. We 
have little to say of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison what we 
have not said scores of times before—they are still as admirable as 
ever in their respective characters; and Mr. Balfe, in the music, 
has taken measure of their vocal abilities “toa T’,” The pieces, 
which in former representations were wont to create the utmost 
excitement, did not fail to rouse the audience on Monday week, 
Indeed, the popular morceaux “'The Muleteer,” “The Convent 
Cell,” “I’m not the Queen, ha! ha!” &c., were never received 
with greater favour, 

To-night Mr. Edward Loder’s opera, The Night Dancers, will 
be given for the first time, at the Royal English Opera. This 
work was produced at the Princess’s Theatre, under Mr. Maddox’s 
management, in 1846, and achieved an unmistakeable success, 


Che Gheatres. 
a 


Lycrum Turatre.—A lively little ballet, with enough dialogue 
to entitle it to be termed a “comedietta,” was brought out on 
Monday night with the name Pets of the Purterre, or Love ina 
Garden. The fancies of a young Breton gentleman (Mr. Neville), 
who, disappointed in a love affair, is inclined to believe that there 
are ethereal beings more worthy of love than mere terrestrial 
women, furnishes a pretext for the plot. The Countess (Miss M. 
Ternan), whose supposed infidelity has given the origin to his 
fancies, humours them by persuading a party of female friends to 
assume the shapes of animated flowers, while her maid, Fanchette 
(Miss Lydia Thompson), personates the Zephyr who flirts with 
them all. Altogether this is a lively little affair, and the dialogue, 
which is by Mr. J. 8. Coyne, is sufficiently sparkling not to be 
unshadowed by the choregraphic feats of Miss Thompson and the 
rest of the dancing ladies. ‘The idea is talcen from a French piece, 
called Les Fleurs Animées. 

Frenca Prars.—The Concert-room of the Haymarket Opera- 
house has recently been converted into a very compact little 
theatre, which was opened on Monday night for a series of French 
performances, under the management of M. Talexy, who during 
the summer made a successful experiment of the same kind at the 
St. James’s Theatre. The choice of Le Gendre de M. Poirier, as 
his opening piece, shows that he adheres to his principle of selecting 
the most prominent works of the modern French stage, and his 
company will doubtless increase in strength as his season progresses. 


| 





all that Grétry produced, Richard Ceur de Lion, the words of 
which were written by Sedaine. He attained in this score the 
Ihave no intention of entering into a 
detailed analysis of this work. The compass I desire to give this 
notice will not allow of it, and moreover, all the airs are familiar to 
the ears of the teacher. It is impossible, however, not to mention 


| the frank joyousness of the peasants in the chorus— 


“ Sais-tu que c’est demain, 
Que le vieux Mathurin,” 


as well as the following motive, the couplet of Antonio— 
“ La danse n’est pas ce que j’aime.” 

What grace, too, there is in the air of Laurette !— 
“ Je crains de lui parler la nuit.” 


Does not a vein of delicate and good-tempered irony pervade the 
verses of Blondel ?— 


“Un bandeau couvre les yeux.” 


But the romanza “ Une fiévre brulante,” has justly become the 
most celebrated piece in the score. It is a noble and simple air, 
of a touching character, and more elevated style than the common 
run of Grétry’s writings. Mozart need not have disowned it. 

Grétry excels, however, more especially in pieces of a simpie 
and rustic character. He is quite at home in depicting a village 
festival. In support of this assertion, I will cite the couplets of 
the peasantry—“ Et zig, et zig”—at the commencement of his 
career. He sought in preference to all others such subjects as 
make little demand for orchestral display—a simple song in 2-4, 
or more frequently in 6-8, accompanied by violins, haut-bois, and 
basses, and the effect was produced. Subsequently, when he grew 
jealous of the renown of Cherubini and Méhul, he attempted to 
simulate these masters, and failed. He was wrong to attempt the 
treatment of subjects of too high a flight for his manner. Pierre 
le Grand (1790), Guillaume Tell (1791), are far from having en - 
hanced his glory. He had overweighted his talents, and grace 
deserted him. 

The success of Richard Ceur de Lion was iminense, and Grétry 
had composed it with great rapidity. The following stanza was 
accordingly written on the occasion :— 


“ Ceux-la font bien, ceux-la font vite, 
Le plus grand nombre ne fait rien; 
Mais Grétry seul a le mérite 
De faire beaucoup, vite, et bien.” 


At the close of the first performance the authors were called for, 
and Grétry alone appeared. 

The art of stage decoration had made notable progress at this 
time—a progress due in great part to Mlle. Clairon. Philippe, 
who, like ‘I'rial, Laruette, and Dugazon, has bequeathed his name 
as the habitual designation of the class of characters played by 
him, filled the part of Richard. He appeared on the first night 
wearing the Order of the Garter—an anachronism which was cor- 
rected at the second performance. 

Richard Ceur de Lion was played in England: two managers 
produced it simultaneously. The manager of Covent Garden, 
wishing to outshine his rival, took it into his head to remodel the 
French work, and introduced other music into it by Anfossi, Ber- 


toni, David Rizzio, Duni, Zenducci, &c. ‘The entire conglomera- - 


tion was hissed, including what had been preserved of the original 
score. ‘The Drury Lane manager, better advised than his com- 
peer, had contented himself with a literal translation of Sedaine; 
the music was adapted to the English version without any altera- 
tion whatever, and the work was in the highest degree successful. 

On the 25th of January, 1785, Grétry produced Panurge dans 
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l’Ile des Lanternes, the words by Morel;* and on the 16th of | two years afterwards. She had been forced out of yanity to marr 


January, 1786, Les Méprises par Ressemblance, in three acts, the 
words being by Patrat; on the 8th of February the Comte d’ Albert, 


in two acts; and the sequel of the Comte d’Albert (by Sedaine), | 


which was performed at Fontainebleau, November the 12th, 1726, 
and at Paris in 1787. These works added nothing to the reputa- 
tion of Grétry, which had been raised to its pinnacle by Richard 
Ceur de Lion. Le Prisonnier Anglais, produced December the 26th, 
1787, failed with signal opprobrium. The composer revised this 
work in concert with the fibrettist Desfontaines, and it reappeared, 
in 1793, under the title of Clarice et Belton. I may also mention, 
by way of note, Le Rival Confident, a comedy in two acts, played 
June 26th, 1788, which preceded by some days Amphytrion, a grand 
opera. To the same purpose I will add the names of La Rencontre 
Imprévue, May 1st, 1790, from which the air of La Sonnette has 
survived ; Anacréon chez Polycrate, 1797 ; Lisbeth, 1792; Eliza, 
1799. All these were deficient in the simplicity which charac- 
terised the early works of Grétry, without possessing the brilliancy 
of the more modern works. They appeared feeble, and not with- 
out reason, to a public whose musical knowledge had made pro- 


gress, and who would no longer content themselves with a feeble | 


and colourless orchestration. 

At the close of Grétry’s career, however, he no longer paid any 
attention to this important department of his art, and after having 
written the melody, he left the task of writing the accompaniments 
to some of his friends. ‘The orchestral parts of his last twenty 
operas,” says M. Fétis, “were written by M. Panseron, the elder.” 

Zémire et Azor, Le Tableau Parlant, ? Epreuve Villageoise, &c., 
which the Republic had banished from the stage, “as failing to 
present examples of ardent patriotism and fiery love of liberty and 
equality,” | were revived under the Empire, with enthusiasm, by 
Elleviou, of whom I shall frequently have occasion to speak, 

It is related, that leaving the theatre after a performance of 
Zémire et Azor, Napoleon encountered and remarked on his pas- 
sage an old man who was bowing to him with pertinacity. ‘* What 
is your name ?” said the Emperor, a little abruptly. “Still Grétry, 
Sire.” “And why do you not compose any more?” “ When the 
nightingale grows old he hides himself, and singsno mere.” “ You 
are not like him,” replied Napoleon; “ for your music is of the kind 
which will be always sung.” 

The next day Grétry received a diploma of knighthood in the 
Legion of Honour, and a pension of 4000f. a year. 


Grétry was sadly afflicted in his private life. He had had three 
daughters, Jenny, Lucile, and Antoinette. Jenny had a charming 
voice, but died at the age of sixteen, just as she was beginning to 
profit by the lessons which her father had given her. Lucile 
seemed destined to a brilliant career. At an early age she dis- 
played a taste for composition. Sedaine wrote for her Le Mariage 
d Antonio, a sequel to Richard Caur de Lion. This work was 
played July 29th, 1786. In his Essais sur la Musique, Grétry 
relates with affection how he assisted his daughter in the composi- 
tion of this work, and directed her efforts without her knowledge. 
* Remark,” he says, in another place, “the little bravura air in Le 
Mariuge d’ Antonio. Pergolese would not have been ashamed of 
it. here is not in this air any more luxuriance than is needful, 
and becomes the young village girl who sings it.” And further, 
on referring to the manner in which his daughter wrote it :—‘ She 
wept,” he said, “sang, played her harp with incredible energy.” 
She also wrote a little opera called Lucile et Antoinette, and died 





* Morel was the author of Za Caravane, in which he is said to have 
been assisted by Louis XVI. 

+ It is a fact that Grétry’s opera suffered neglect under the influence 
of the prevailing revolutionary sentiments, which required music more 
exalted in expression, and the works of Lesueur Méhul, Cherubini, 
Bertoni, &c., threw those of Grétry for the time being into the sha:le. 
3ut a brilliant reaction took place when Elleviou took possession under 
the Empire of the part of Blondel in Richard Ceur de Lion, to which he 
added Zémire et Azor, L? Ami dela Maison, and Le Tableau Parlant. 
The success of these works rose even higher still on the advent of Mad. 
Boulanger in 1811. ‘Then came Ponchard, who added still more to 
Grétry’s restored glory, devoting to his music the fruits of his instruc- 
tion in the excellent school of Garat. 














a rich banker, who rendered her life miserable for the short time it 
lasted after her marriage. 

Antoinette, the third, was betrothed to Bouilly, the author of 
Guillaume Tell, better known through his tales than his dramatic 
works. The poor betrothed one joined her sisters in heaven ere the 
marriage was celebrated. 

The wretched father, profoundly afflicted by the loss of the 
beings who were most dear to him in the world, and also not a 
little wounded, no doubt, to find success deserting him to wait on 
other composers, withdrew to Montmorency, in Rousseau’s her- 
mitage, which he had purchased. From time to time he appeared 
for a short period in Paris; but his visits, instead of cheering him, 
added to his melancholy. Abandoning music for philosophy, he 
wrote a book entitled De la Vérité. He died at Montmorency 
November 24th, 1513. To complete the list of his works I have 
only to mention :—Le Jugement de Midas (1778), Andromache 
(1780), Emilie (1781), Raoul Barbe-bleu (1785), Basile (1792), 
Joseph Barra; (1794), Denys le Tyran (1794), Le Barbier du Vil- 
lage (1797), Le Casque et les Colombes (1801), Delphis et Mopsus 
(1803). 


Nicnotas Darayrac was not in the same degree as Grétry a 
creative genius, and that perhaps because he came into the world 
after him ; but he gave greater development, greater musicality—if I 
may be allowed to use a new word which is not of my own coinage 
—to the style which D’Auvergne had initiated. On the other 
hand he continued the work which Grétry had commenced ; 
younger than the latter he was enabled to rom by the progress 
which musical science, and especially orchestration, was daily 
making in France. Profiting by the example of Gliick, who was 
the first to write wind instrument parts independent of the stringed 
quartet, he gave more brilliancy and more importance to his 
orchestra. He was born at Muret, at the present a sub-prefectship 
of La Haute Garonne, on the 13th of June, 1753, His father, a sub- 
delegate of the province, intended him, as the eldest of the family, 
to follow the paternal career. He had him educated at Toulouse. 

Nicolas progressed with surprising rapidity, due to the vivacity 
of his imagination, so much so that his school studies were ter- 
minated at thirteen. He was then enjoined to study the law, and 
as a recompense for his success in literature his father allowed him 
to learn music. 

From the day our student set himself to work at the theory of 
music and the art of playing the violin, this study presented to him 
attractions so great that for it he completely abandoned the digest. 
His father, perceiving this, ordered him to leave his fiddle in its case, 
or, in other words, to desert Lulli and Rameau for Cerjas and 
Barthole. Young Dalayrac did a cruel violence to his nature in 
order to obey his parents, and his health suffered from the struggle. 
The immense grief which this enforced pursuit caused him visibly 
wasted his frame. In the mean time, one fine summer’s night, in a 
fit of sleeplessness, he took it into his head to jump from his win- 
dow on the roof of the house (he slept in a modest garret), in order 
to take the air. He made acircuit of the house, which formed a 
square about an inner courtyard. During his preregrination it 
struck him that from the roof situated opposite to his father’s roof 
he might devote himself to his beloved art without being heard by 
his parents. He ran to fetch his violin, and the first gleams of 
morn found him treating himself with an aérial concert. By ill 
luck the spot he had selected as the scene of his studies overlooked 
the garden of aconvent of nuns of the order of St. Ursula. His 
serenades, or rather nocturnes, were heard by the sisters, who 
spread it through the whole town, so that the father of Dalayrac 
was soon informed of his son’s stratagem. So decided a vocation 
could not but plead its acceptance, notwithstanding paternal 
rigour. He was accordingly permitted to play the violin, provided 
it, should be taken up as a recreation, and ‘not pursued as a 
principal study ; and to avoid all chance of his breaking his neck 
for the future by any renewed attempts to repeat his previous esca- 
pades, the windows of his roof were securely grated. 

Nicolas, ere long, got himself received as an advocate, and at 
once a case was confided to him, which, notwithstanding his best 
intentions, he was unable to gain, He was not gifted with a flow 
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of language, and the father, perceiving that his son would never 
distinguish himself in the career he had chosen for him, urged him 
to leave it, and obtained admission for him in the Gardes du Corps. 
The young soldier had six hundred livres pay, and his family 
allowed ‘him a pension of an equal amount. On these 1200 
francs (481.) Nicolas Dalayrac had to manage to live. To this end 
he made up his mind to reside entirely at Versailles, which did not 
prevent his paying visits to the theatres in Paris, trudging merrily 
thither on foot, and returning by the like conveyance to Versailles 
after the performance. 

The theatrical music which he heard inspired him with the 
desire of composing in this style, and in order to be able to note 
down properly his ideas, he took a few lessons in harmony from 
Langle, an Italian composer, whose family were originally French. 
He began by a number of quartets, which he had published under 
an assumed name, but which have not reached us. These first 
essays afforded him encouragement, and soon after he wrote two 
little operas, Les Deux Soupers and Le Chevalier a la mode, which 
were played in 1781 at the house of M. de Bezenval, one of his 
patrons, who had a private theatre. 

When Dalayrac’s opera of Les Deux Soupers was produced in 
public on the 12th of September, 1783, it obtained but a mediocre 
success. The wits of the day declared that in the whole of “ the 
two suppers” there was not one passable dish. Dalayrac revised 
his score while his collaborator touched up his words again, and 
the whole work appeared in a new,shape at the Comédie Italienne, 
under thetitle of Les Deux Tuteurs, on the 8th of May, 1784, with- 
out, however, meeting a better fate than in the first instance. 

Dalayrac had already became known at the Comédie Italienne 
by a more important score. One of his fellow Gardes du Corps, 
Lachabeaussiére had entrusted to him the libretto in verse of 
LT’ Eclipse Totale, which was performed through the influence of 
the Queen on the 7th of February, 1782. The overture, and the 
romance sung by Rosette, when waiting for Crispin, are worthy of 
notice. This little score already gave token of a feeling for scenic 
expression, which was destined to burst forth in so remarkable a 
manner in the greater part of the works of Dalayrac. The joint 
authors of L’Eclipse Totale produced in Paris on the 18th of 
March, 1783, Le Corsaire, in three acts, after having it played at 
Court. The piece was successful. Dalayrac’s manner had grown 
broader in it. During his whole career, however, he had to do 
with librettists who entreated him not to obstruct the march of 
their comedies by introducing too much music. 


(To be continued.) 


——— oe 


Crystat Parace.—The first of the winter concerts took place 
for Saturday. A very excellent programme had been provided 
on the inauguration of the season, including the overture and two 
of the most admired songs from Robin Hood. The audience, how- 
ever, experienced one of the few disappointments that have 
occurred at the Crystal Palace. Madame Palmieri, who had been 
engaged to sing the ballad “True love,” Verdi's “ Caro nome” 
(Rigoletto), and to join her husband in the duet “ Parigio cara,” from 
the Traviata, was taken ill, and a telegraphic message arrived to 
say that the lady could not attend. In her place Miss Catherine 
Hayes was prevailed upon to sing, and this popular vocalist gave 
the polacca “O luce di quest’ anima, from Linda di Chamouni, and 
“ The Last Rose of Summer,” in her most delightful style. Signor 
Palmieri is a tenor with a tolerable voice, but a style of singing 
somewhat coarse ; at present he makes the least of a good organ. 
His pronunciation was remarkably good in the ballad “ My own, 
my guiding star,” from Robin Hood. Mr. W. G. Cusins, one of 
our cleverest pianists, played Weber’s Concert Stiick, and Liszt's 
“ Lucia” fantasia admirably. The band is entitled to great credit 
for an excellent performance of Beethoven’s second symphony, and 
an overture by Glinka, a celebrated Russian, composer, performed 
for the first time in England. The overture, Zvane Soussanine ; or, 
a Life for the Czar, is in two movements, the first of which has a 
beautiful solo for the oboe. The second is remarkable for some 
sudden changes of measure, and some bold syncopations. The 
work presents great difficulties to the executants, and both Mr. 
Manns and his cohort deserve especial acknowledgments for the 
style in which it was rendered. 


| 
| 








Dusuin.—The Freeman’s Journal of Nov. 8th gives an account 
of the first concert of the Philharmonic Society, which we present 
in a condensed form :— 

“ Yesterday evening the thirty-fifth annual season of this society’s 
concerts was inaugurated by a brilliant concert, in which the great Eng- 
lish soprano, Mad. Ciara Novello, made her appearance, together with 
Miss Eyles and the leading tenor, alto, baritone, and basso vocalists of 
the London Glee and Madrigal Union. In addition to the vocal at- 
tractions, there were the performances of Herr Molique on the violin, and 
Mile. Anna Molique, a pianist of deserved celebrity, the whole assisted 
by the élite of the Dublin orchestra band, led by Mr. Levy. The spaci- 
ous concert hall was thronged in every part by a most fashionable audi- 
ence, The concert opened with Haydn’s symphony No. 1. The open- 
ing glee “ When the wind blows” was exquisite in style, unison, and 
finish, Then followed the pretty song of Reichardt’s “Thou art so 
near,” by Mr. Cumming. ‘This gentleman’s tenor voice can boast of 
two valuable attributes, power and sweetness, but there is a certain 
tightness appertaining to it, leading the hearer to fear for the success of 
the singer on the high notes. The pianoforte fantasias,in the first and 
second parts of the concert, given by Mile. Molique, were highly artistic. 
The appearance of Mad. Clara Novello was the signal for a burst of 
applause. Her first performance was Meyerbeer’s grand solo from 
Robert le Diable. This truly arduous air, which tests not only the 
range but also the flexibility and sweetness of a soprano voice, was 
given in a style of exquisite purity, correctness, and taste by this great 
vocalist, and greater musician. ‘*The beating of my own heart” was 
greeted with rapturous applause. Mad. Clara did not repeat the song 
but gave instead “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” In the second part of the 
concert, Mad. Clara Novello gave the aria “Come bello,” from Lucrezia 
Borgia, and drew down immense applause. The violin solos of Herr 
Molique were of that purely artistic character which the initiated in the 
arcana of musical art can best appreciate. It would be unjust not to 
speak of the catch, “ Would you know my Celia’s charms,” which was 
given in splendid style by Messrs, Land, Camming, Baxter, and Lawler.” 

The Freeman's Journal forgets to state whether Mad. Novello 
made her ultimate, penultimate, or anti-penultimate appearance. 


Betrast.—(From our own Correspondent.)—‘*The Anacreontic 
Society opened their 46th season this week with two concerts, at 
which, our greatest English soprano, Mad. Clara Novello, has, 
alas! taken her farewell of Belfast. That the Music Hall was 
crowded both nights is not surprising, seeing that every one who 
possesses any ear at all for music must always wish to hear this 
gifted singer, and how much more then for the last time! The 
music was selected to show the versatility of this great lady’s 
_——s and the programme contained English, Irish, Scotch, 

‘rench, Italian and German songs. Those, however, which drew 
down the heartiest applause were, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” (The Messiah), and “* With verdure clad” (Zhe Creation), 
which showed considerable discrimination in the audience ; for in 
other styles Mad. Novello has riva/s—but in this only one, Mad. 
Goldschmidt. The English Glee and Madrigal Union sang some 
glees and part-songs exquisitely, especially Horsley’s “‘ When the 
wind blows in the sweet rose tree.” Miss Eyles, Mr. Cumming, 
and Mr. Lawler also sang songs; but I have only space to men- 
tion one, a pleasing and musician-like song by the Society’s 
talented «onductor, Herr Leo Kerbusch, well given by Miss Eyles. 
Herr Molique played several pieces in his usual finished style, 
admirably accompanied by his daughter, who also performed two 
solos with much simplicity and grace, showing clearly the excel- 
lent instruction she has received as well as the talent she possesses. 
The Society sang several part-songs, and performed Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 2, and the overtures of Zampa, La Gazza Ladra, 
Egmont and D’ Agnese, to give efiect to which several new performers 
had been added to the band, among whom we may mention Mr. 
Levey and Mr. Wilkinson from Dublin, and Mr. Smith from 
Glasgow.” ; 

Respecting the same performance, the Northern Whig of Tuesday 
has a lengthy article, from which we transcribe the following 
remarks on Mad. Novello, as apposite to the occasion and entirely 
echoing our own sentiments : — 


“Jt is not a pleasant thing to say ‘ Farewell’ under any circum- 
stances—excepting, perhaps, those which involve the society of bores 
and creditors. How much less pleasant when the tie to be broken 
is one which has been always full of charm, never irksome, never un- 
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welcome—when the person parted with has been the source of long and 
unmingled gratification, and when the length of intercourse has only 
serve to add esteem and respect to personal admiration. The farewell 
which Mad. Clara Novello is bidding to England generally, and of 
which Belfast is now having its grateful share, is one which, without 
the affectation of regarding it as of vital importance, we cannot but feel 
to be a source of long-enduring regrets. It will be very long before 
the audiences at the great English festivals, as they annually re-assemble, 
cease to recal in imagination her silver notes as they floated through 
the vaulted roof ; it will be very long before the crowd filling the tran- 
sept of the Crystal Palace, on some great national musical demonstra- 
tion, can forget her clarion tones that rang through the vast structure, 
filling it with sweetness ; it will be very long before the Messiah is 
given in any part of the kingdom without some wistful recollections of 
how she used to give it. That she retires at a time when her powers 
are still unimpaired, and when her long career of success seems only 
attaining its full development, must add to our personal respect for her 
good sense and self-command, but must also add to our individual regrets, 
Could we even hope that this retirement might be only temporary, that 
our moon is only in eclipse and would again emerge from obscurity, we 
should bid our adieus, in this instance, with the same equanimity with 
which we periodically undergo the grief of parting with Mad. Grisi ; 
but the very reliability which Mad. Novello has shown in her dealings 
with the public forbids the hope that we may now expect any vacilla- 
tion in her resolution, No one ever knew Mad. Clara Novello break 
an engagement without sufficient ground, no one ever knew her disap- 
point an audience, no one ever had cause to suspect caprice in her 
conduct ; therefore, no one need now count on a change in a deter- 
mination so important to herself and to the musical world,. as her 
retirement from professional life. That some pre-eminently important 
occasion, such as was the Handel Festival, in 1859, might induce her 
to give the inestimable value of her presence is, we trust, not beyond 
probability, but a return to regular professional life is at present so very 
unlikely a prospect that we need not attempt to console ourselves for 
her absence by even the most distant contemplation of it. To attempt 
now to criticise at length a vocalist who has been for years acknow- 
ledged as the first English soprano, and who has filled with her fame 
every country where music is cultivated, would be absurd. For many 
years, indeed, criticism of Mad. Novello’s singing has been enumera- 
tion of its merits. The discrimination which taught her to decide on 
the peculiar réle which suited her, and the good sense which kept her 
invariably within its bounds, have had their reward in the universal fiat 
of approbation she has won. Her voice, in its surpassing purity and 
clearness, and her style of faultless refinement and delicacy, had full 
room for display in oratorio and in the concert-room ; and that repose 
of manner and dignity of delivery, which would have been insufficient 
and inappropriate to dramatic singing, were there among her greatest 
charms. It is, in fact, the unapproachable quality of this remarkable 
voice which renders its possessor distinct from all other vocalists. 
Pitched naturally higher than most soprani, it carries into its highest 
notes that rounded sweetness which is usually found in the middle and 
lower registers only, and to a surpassing flexibility it adds fulness and 
richness, such as are rare even in low-pitched voices. This rare com- 
bination of qualities in a voice, guided by a perfect ear, and trained 
on the first principles of musical education, combine to render the 
result unique; and, while many singers may, in individual acquire- 
ments, surpass Mad. Novello, few can ever exist who, as a whole, can 
be considered her superior in her own style.” 


Court or Queey’s Bencn, Nov. 3.—THe Irartan Opera 
Hovsr.—Forp v. Gyz.—Mr. Raymond moved for a rule to show 
cause why a clause in an award made in this case should not be 
struck out.—The defendant in the matter is the proprietor of the 
Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, and proceedings had been 
taken by the plaintiff against him on account of the walls of the 
opera house obstructing the light of certain premises in Hart 
Street, Covent Garden, belonging to the plaintiff. After some 
litigation the whole matter was referred to arbitration, and an 
award was made by which the defendant was called upon to pay 
300/. down to the plaintiff, and 502. a year for ten years. It was 
agreed, at the outset, that the walls in question should stand, and 
it was now objected that the tenor of the clause in question did 
not make it absolute that the plaintiff should not have the power 
to pull down the walls, in the event of the several payments stipu- 
lated not being regularly paid. It was contended, in support of 
the rule, that the clause should be so worded and that the award 
ought to be amended in that respect.—The Court granted a rule 
to show cause. 





Botoena.—L’ Arpa, a {literary and artistic journal of this city, 
made famous by the long residence of Rossini, gives the following 
account of Mad. Borghi-Mamo’s performance in the Favorita, 
Yesterday we heard for the first time the celebrated cantatrice 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo in Donizetti’s Favorita. We should like to 
notice, in detail, the rare qualities of this admirable virtuosa, who 
appears to us the last and most admirable type of the old Italian 
school, but time and space forbids. The voice of Mad. Borghi is 
silvery, powerful, sweet, penetrating; her singing is exquisitely 
refined, and her acting highiy graceful and finished. Last spring, 
when this great artist first appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
London in the Favorita, the press were unanimous in accepting 
her as the true Leonora of Donizetti. The audience yestesday 
were enthusiastic in the extreme, vociferously encored the final 
duo, and recalled Mad. Borghi-Mano several times during the 
performance. Meyerbeor’s Profeta is in rehearsal. 


Miss Exren Conran, the Irish prima donna, gave a concert at 
Rio Janiero on the 29th of September, under the patronage of 
the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, which met‘with the greatest 
success. Their Majesties attended with their suite, and gave solid 
proof of the estimation in which they held the fair daughter of 
Erin. Miss Conran was supported by Mad. Medori, Signori Mari 
and Rosi, Herr Reichart, the flutist, and other distinguished 
artists. Miss Conran was loudly encored in “ Casta diva” and 
“Una voce,” and in a Brazilian modinha created a perfect furore, 
to the extreme delight of the Brasileiras present. 


Herr Encer.—This eminent professor has returned from his 
successful tour on the continent. At Baden-Baden the Princess 
of Prussia (wife of the Regent) expressed a desire to hear Herr 
Engel at a séance intime, as it is termed, at which it is understood 
that no one can be invited. Her Royal Highness attended with 
the whole of her Court. The concert consisted exclusively of 
performances by Herr Engel, no other artist, vocal or instrumental, 
(in accordance with the desire of the Princess) being summoned 
to take part in the performances. Her Engel played four or five 
times to the extreme gratification of his distinguished visitors. At 
the end, the Princess approached the instrument, and, drawing out 
the stops one by one, exacted the most minute explanations of the 
use and quality of each; after which she tried the key-board her- 
self, and, laying aside her royal dignity, joined her voice to the 
sounds of the instrument, singing note for note to Herr Engel’s 
playing a theme from the Sonnambula, which her Royal Highness 
had condescended to suggest. After having expressed her satis- 
faction both with the effect of the instrument and the talent of the 
artist, the illustrious virtuosa assured Herr Engel that she would 
shortly see her Majesty the Queen of England, and would not fail 
to recommend him to the notice of her Majesty. : 

PeckuamM.—The Amateur Musical Union gave the first concert of 
their fifth season, in the Assembly Rooms, on Saturday last. The 
audience, though not numerous, was select. The choir, under the able 
conductorship of Mr. Osborne Williams, gave Morley’s glee, “ Now is 
the month of maying,” the same composer’s madrigal, “ Since first I 
saw your face,” and Mr. Osborne Williams’ new “ Hunter’s Glee ”—all 
with effeet and con amore. Miss Chipperfield sang Bishop’s “Tell me 
my heart” well, and Mad. Louisa Vinning made a hit in “ Mark the 
waves,” from Benedict’s Undine. Mr. Leonards showed both skill and 
taste in the air, “Il mio piano,” from Za Gazza Ladra, but rather spoiled 
Mendelssohn’s “I’m a roamer,” by taking the time too quick. Mr. 
Osborne Williams, in a performance on the pianoforte of a fantasia of 
his own composition, merited the applause he obtained. Mr. Walbanck, 
among other things, sang Braham’s duet, “ When thy bosom,” with 
Miss Chipperfield. 

BerkuHAMPsTEAD.—Notwithstanding the absence of most of the lead- 
ing gentry of the neighbourhood from their mansions, the concert given 
recently in the assembly room was very fairly attended, and what the 
audience lacked in number, they made amends for with enthusiasm, 
applauding and encoring nearly every piece. The vocalists were the 
Glee and Madrigal Union, Messrs. Heath, Ellens, Huggett, Norris, &c., 
and Miss Emily Gresham, who created quite a furore in Alice Foster’s 
popular “ Merrily shines the morn” (the skylark’s song), as well as her 
own adaptation of the Preghiera, from Flotow’s Martha (“Sweet spirit, 
hear my prayer”). In the drinking song from Lurline, and the Scotch 
ballad, “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” Miss Gresham was again eminently suc- 
cessful, and sang in addition the “ troubadour’s song” from the same 
opera, and “Katey’s letter.” The audience, notwithstanding, would 
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not be content till she sang the ballad of “ Huntingtower,” after which 
the fair vocalist retired from the platform, amidst quite a “hurricane” 
of applause. The excellent way in which Mr. John Barnett’s trio, “ This 
magic wove scarf (Mountain Sylph) was sung by Miss Gresham, Messrs. 
Ellens and Huggett, deserves to be noted. Mr. R. P. Huggett was the 
pianist and conductor, 
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ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


The Cottage Harmonium, at Six Guineas 


Has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft agreeable quality of tone, suitable for a cottage or a small sitting-room. 














The Ten-Guinea Harmonium 


In a handsome Oak Case, possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone which characterises all EVANS'S Instruments. 





The Nineteen-Guinea, or Three-Stop Harmonium 


With Unison Trebles, and Bourdon in the Bass, is a powerful instrument, and designed expressly for leading Public Worship. 





The Twelve-Stop Harmonium, price 36 Guineas 


Is a brilliant and powerful instrument, suitable either for a church or drawing-room. 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 
at 68 Guineas 


Is in a very handsome Rosewood Case, has two rows of keys, and five and a half octaves of vibrators. This is acknowledged by the 
_,profession and press to be the most perfect Harmonium, without pedals, that has yet been produced. 
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Ts in an American walnut case, has Ten Stops and Two Octaves, and a Third of Pedals, with independent reeds, 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS AND PEDALS, 


In Oak Case, and Eighteen Stops, price 180 Guineas, possesses the attributes of an Organ, and is the most complete 
Harmonium that has yet been constructed. my 
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An Illustrated Catalogue of EVANS’ English Harmoniums, with One and Two Rows of Keys, with or without the 
Percussion Action, and with P, edals, at prices ranging from 6 to 140 Guineas, is now ready, 
and may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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